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Five Cents a Copy. Two Dollars a Year. 





Registered Trade Mark. 
In a large variety of patterns, selected from our regular stock, and specially priced for . 


“LINEN STORE” ANNUAL SALE. 
TEA CLOTHS. 


36-inch = $1.00 1.50 1.75 2.40| 45-inch - = = $1.50 2.00 2.75 3.40 
Reg. price 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.75|Reg. price = = = 2.00 2.75 3-25 4.00 
54-inch = = = = $2.00 2.65 3.25 4.00 4.25. 

Reg. price = = = 2.25 3.00 3.75 4-50 5.00 


LUNCHEON SETS. 


Napkins. . Napkins. Napkins 
18-in. sq. 20-in. sq. 18-in. sy, 20-in. sq 


2x214-yard cloth and | dozen mene $6.75 8.75 10. 75 2x3-yard cloth and | dozen napkins $7.50 9.50 11.50 
Reg. price - - = = = + = = =: 7.75 10.00 12.00 Reg. price - - = = = = = = = 8.50 11.00 13.00 


2 214x2\4-yard cloth and 1 dozen napkins ~- $10 50 12.00 24¢x3-yard cloth and 1 dozen napkins - $12.00 14.00 


Reg. price = = = = = = = = - = = 12.50 14.50'Reg. price - - - = = = = = = 14.00 16.50 
Larger sizes at proportionate prices. Send for booklet desctauing the sale. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., 14 West 23d St., N. Y. 
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620 (I) Atlantic Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Sacred Songs No. | 


By SANKEY, McGRANAHAN and STEBBINS. 
56 | ,OOO Copies Sold in 2 Years 


The newest and the most popular of the Gospel Hymns Series. 
226 Songs with music, 


ONLY $25 PER 100 COPIES. 


Many of its best songs are in no other collection. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO, Ya txi2.5c7 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School.. 


DEPARTMENTS. 
Chemistry. 
Geology. 
Biology. 





Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 
Mining and Metallurgy. General Science. 
Architecture, For Teachers of Science. 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for Medical 
Schools), 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary. 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 





STAMMERING 
and other speech-defects cured, S h develo: in aphasic 
patients, Lip reading taught to the deaf. Modern hetise souihode 
employed. Send for circular, 
D. GREENE, 144 West 44th Street, NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


500 kinds—30,000,000 made yearly. 
AMERICAN CRAPHITE 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 


Sample Rook Free 











Crane Bros.. Westfield, Mass. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
, a8sortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, pright and Square 

Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. . second-hand 

Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low / 77. _8. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








D. APPLETON & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Puerto Rico and its 
Resources. 


A book for Travelers, Investors, and others, con- 
taining full accounts of Natural Features and 
Resources, Products, People, Opportunities for 
Business, etc. By FREDERICK A. OBER, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Camps in the Caribbees,’’ ‘‘ Crusoe’s 
Island,’’ etc. With Maps and Illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The aim has been to produce a work that will answer al | 
questions likely to arise in connection with the acquisition and 
occupation of this new tropical possession of ours, and to this end 
Mr. Ober has availed himself of every opportunity of adding to 
his stock of information acquired during the past eighteen years. 

is book is not a sketch for the casual visitor, or impressions of a 
traveler in search of the picturesque, but it is a comprehensive, in- 
forming. and interesting account of the people, land, and products, 
with the full explanations of the actual conditions and opportuni- 
ties which are needed by visitors and intending investors. 


The Key of the 
Holy House. 


A Romance of Old Antwerp. By ALBERT LEE. 
No. 255, Appleton’s Town and Country 
Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper 50 cents. 


This is a stirring romance of Holland’s struggle for liberty 
against the Spaniards in the latter part of the sixteenth century,when 
Don Luis de Requesens succeeded the Duke of Alva as Viceroy 
ot the Netherlands. ‘The story pictures the terrors of the Inquisi- 
tion and thrilling episodes of the gallant war for liberty waged by 
William, Prince of Orange, on the land, and the “* Water ag 
on the sea, The destruction of a Spanish fleet, after a fashion re- 
peated at Manila, is among the dramatic chapters of this fascinating 
romance, . 


Playtime and Seedtime. 


By FRANcIS W. PARKER and NELLIE L, HELM. 
Illustrated. Appleton’s Home-Reading Books. 
1z2mo. Cloth, 32 cents net. 


This is the first volume of Uncle Robert’s Geography, consist- 
ing of six books, graded for school use as well as tor the home. 
Colonel Parker begins his lessons in geography and the phenomena 
of Nature by relating the experiences of a family of chil upona 
farm. He gives them free scope to extend their observations and 
investigations with the aid of their parents and “‘ Uncle Robert,” 
whose visit is described m the third book. Dr. Harris says, “ If 
these books are read by the school children, they will suggest a 
great variety of ways in which real mental growth and increase of 
practical power may be obtained.” 





These books are for sale by all booksellers; or they will be 
sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 


72 FirtH AVENUE, NEw YorK. 
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A Great Biography—Just Ready. 


The Life of Henry Drummond, 


AUTHOR OF “NATURAL LAW IN THE 
SPIRITUAL WORLD,” ETC., ETC. 


sy GEORGE ADAMS SMITH, b.p., cL.v. 


With many Unpublished Letters, Journals of Travel and a 
new series of Addresses by Professor Drummond to Young Men. 





Size, 04% x 9%; pages, about 575; type, pica; frontispiece, photogravure portrait; price, $3 net. 





Henry Drummond’s writings influenced millions of people all over the world, and he 

really reached the hearts of a wider.audience than almost any other man of our century. 

Sent postpaid Yet, in spite of this, his personality is almost unknown to the world at large, owing to 

to any reader. of his quiet modesty and reticence; so that this able and sympathatic narrative comes as a 

THE INDEPEND- revelation even to warmest admirers of his books. Dr. Smith (well known as an eminent 

professor of Free Church College, Glasgow, and as the author of a number of standard 

ENT “on ap- works in theology) was an intimate friend of Professor Drummond, and he brings the 
proval.” real man himself vividly before the reader’s eyes. 

‘ies ouster _ Dr, Smith has treated with great fullness the history of the evangelical movement 

which followed the visit of Moody and Sankey in England in the eighties—a movement 


ing it at your leis- with which Professor Drummond was most closely connected from beginning to end, and 

ure you can send now told of for the first time.in detail. 

us either $3 or the Many letters and journals of travels in the far West of America, in central Africa, 

book and in the New Hebrides, hitherto unpublished, and a new series of addresses to young 
. men, recently discovered among Professor Drummond’s papers, add especial interest and 

value to the work. 


DOUBLEDAY & McCLURE CO., 141-155 East 25th St., New York. 














JUST PUBLISHED. 


DAVIS'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


ASSISTED BY 


WILLIAM MORRIS DAVIS, : Wi uiram H, Snyper. 


Professor of Physical Geography in Harvard University. : Master of Science in Worcester Academy. 
izmo. Half-leather. 428 pages. For introduction, $1.25. 


HIS newest text-book on Physical Geography presents 
the leading principles of this branch of science ina 
form admirably adapted to the needs of pupils in secondary 
schools. 
Teachers and School Officials who are looking 
for the latest and best text-book on Physical 


Geography are cordially invited to correspond 
with us. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LONDON. 


‘ AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY. 
The hatte Idea fully explained in beau- 
tiful free booklet. ree sample soap if 
mention this publication. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, OCT. 20TH, NOV.17TH. 247H. 


REPRESENT A PAPER foncditngicisurchours, CASH PAID FOR OLD. BOOKS 


Specimen copy and full particulars, roc. 
The American Builder, Chicago. CHARLES P. EVERITT, 18 East 23d St., N. Y- 
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WINTER RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





CALIFORNIA 





IS THE REAL 
WINTER RESORT 








and the New York Central is the best way to reach 
it—only ninety-six hours from Grand Central Sta- 
tion, New York, to the orange groves of California. 


The best is the cheapest and the New York 
Central has no equal, 


A booklet on the ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited,” coment also a novel 
and unique descriptive time table of this wonderful train, will be 
sent free by addressing George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





BERMUDA. 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


The Princess Hotel. 


This new and commodious hotel opens first week in December. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 
- S. HOWRK, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OUTERBRIDGE & CO, 39 Broadway, N. Y. 





Feb. 25. Italy weeks; Greece 
1 week; Egypt 10 days; Palestine 
8 weeks. ampin, our.) Select, 


small party. Experience 13 years. 
Address ‘* Honeyman’s Private Tours,’ Plainfie:d, N. J. 





FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


BERMUDA. sieges i 


& impossible. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 
80 days’ trip, fifteen days in 
the tropics. About 5 a WEST INDIES 
day for transportation, ® 
meals and stateroom. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 
39 Broadway, N. Y.; 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
orto A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 





OLY LAND, EUROPE, ETC. 

Clark’s Parties leave Feb. 4 for Nile and Palestine, per §. S. 
Aller, direct to Egypt ; Europe monthly. Clark’s Shore Excur- 
sions in connection with 8. 8. “‘ AUGUSTE-VICTORIA,” JAN. 26, 
ORIENTAL CRUISE. Passengers should send for program. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 











PALESTINE AND EUROPE, 
Cost of trip, $550. Duration, March 18—May 30. 

The party: of which the American contingent is limited to 30, 
will visit Naples, Cairo, Palestine (the parts reached by rail or 
pete), hear ak gohan veer Milan, Luzerne, Paris, London. 

rom: or circular 
REV. Rost. BARBOUR, 240 Rich Ave., Mt. Vernon, New York. 


HOTELS. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Denis has 
acquired can be readily traced to its 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
Homelike Atmosphere, Courteous Service, 
‘and Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK... 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
READING NOTICES. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company began the manufacture of 
steel pens in Camden, N. J., in 1860 and have been at it ever since 
not with varying success, but with steady, upward movement, and 
to-day their pens are so universally popular throughout the coun- 
try that they are as well known as any manufactured article. The 
most widely used of their pens is, probably, the Falcon, and busi- 
ness men everywhere use it with great comfort and ease. The 
company manufacture a great assortment of pens to suit the 
caprice of different individuals, and they can be obtained from all 
stationers. They also make ruling pens for the use of architects, 
engineers, book-keepers and others. These are made of German 
silver and are particularly valuable for the use intended. As 
there are few things that contribute more to the comfort and 
happiness of a writer than the pen he uses it is of vast importance 
that he should select one having all the desirable ualities re- 
quired by him, and this can be procured in some of the different 
styles of the Esterbrook pen. 
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Such concerns as E. O. Thompson’s Sons. of this city and Phila- 
delphia, the great clothiers, deserve much credit for raising the 
standard of apperet worn by men throughout the country. Men 
residing outside of the — centers have learned that ‘they can 
buy from Thompson’s Sons well-fitting, well-made, fashionable, 
serviceable clothes, made in the best styles, for much Jess money 
than they can purchase them at home poorly made and poorly 
fitted. K.O. Thompson’s Sons send instructions for self-measure- 
ment to any one as ° 
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A Weekly Newspaper, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of Subscription : $2.00 a year, or at that rate for an rt 
ayear. Sin Copies 5 Cents. eer 
p Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. The above 


rices, to al! subscribers, payable in advance, are invariable, 
comeae to a Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 ". year 





ESTERBROOK’ 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y, THE BEST MADE. 
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GAIL BORDEN’ 
EAGLE BRAND 


CONDENSED MILK. 


OuR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


Be In EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 


New YorRK CoNDENSED Miik CO. New York. 





first soothes, and 
then permanently 


[yond 
E tract cures itching or 
bleeding piles, 


(@)intment trers 


vere. It A a 
specific in all skin diseases, and gives 
quick relief in burns and bruises. 
Testimonials from all classes prove 
its efficacy. Price 50 cents; trialsize 
25 cents. All druggists, or sent by 
mail. Put up only by POND’S EX- 
TRACT CO., 76 Fifth Av., N .Y. City. 
There isn’t anything “just as good.” 





soto Cough, Croup, 
Asthma, Catarrh & Colds. ; 


dreds of th ds. all over mee word, 
eS ene-DO YOU Who 


A and Ca 
mediate reltef.. Sold by ai dranebte. Write for free 
booklet giving doctors’ testimonials and prices. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 68 Wall St., N. Y. 
Schieffelin & Co., N. Y., U. 8. Agents. 





BROADWAY & 1]TH ST. 


Blanket Department. 


Full size, double bed Blankets, 
$2.00, $3.00, $4.50 pair. 


Crochet Bed Spreads, [Marseilles patterns, 
85c., $1, $1.15, $1.40 pair. 


Marseilles Quilts, 
$2.00, $2.50, $3.00, $3.75, and $4.50. 


Large size Satin Finish Quilts, new designs, 
$2 00 each. 


Full assortments of Sateen and Silk Covered 
Comfortables, for single and double beds. 


James McGreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 








Forty Years ago the 


SPENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


were established. Expert writers and Pen deal- 


ers recognize them as the 


Standard American Brand 
New Pattern, Vertical No. 37. 


SEE 
THAT 
HOLE? 


That is for pulling the pen out of the holder, by 
inserting a pointed instrument. 

Samples sent for trial on receipt of return 
postage. 





Ask for No. 37 
Spencerian Pen Co., 


450 Broome St., New York. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD. 


The inquiry which the War 
Department has directed a 
Board of Survey to make 
concerning the beef supply is confined by 
the terms of the order to only one consign- 
ment of 300,000 pounds which was for- 
warded to Porto Rico, but not landed there. 
The investigation undertaken by the Inspect- 
or-General, to which General Miles referred 
in his testimony before the War Inquiry 
Commission, is still in progress. The Com- 
mission has published a synopsis of the re- 
ports made by the commanding officers of 
fifteen regiments and submitted by General 
Miles in connection with his testimony. 
These reports were uniformly to the effect 
that the canned beef furnished for the Porto 
Rico expedition was utterly unfit for use, 
repulsive to sight and taste, and the cause 
of intestinal disorders in those who ate it 
for lack of anything better. Major Daly, 
chief surgeon at Tampa, reported that the 
fresh beef supplied in Porto Rico and at 
Jacksonville appeared to have been pre- 
served by chemicals, had the odor of an em- 
balmed body before cooking and was repul- 
sive afterward. General Garretson, who 
commanded a division in Porto Rico, con- 
firmed the reports of the regimental officers 
concerning the canned beef. On the other 
hand, several commissary officers say that 
all the beef was good, and the packers as- 
sert that the methods used were in no way 
different from those pursued in preparing 
beef for the general trade. It has recently 
been disclosed that, after the destruction of 
Cervera’s squadron, plans were made by 
General Shafter for sending the transport 
“Aransas” through the channel and into San- 
tiago harbor. At the suggestion of Adju- 
tant-General Corbin, the transport’s pilot 


The Conduct 
of the War. 


house was to be protected against the guns 


of the forts by bales of hay, and the sub- 
merged mines were to be torn up by a drag- 
ging anchor. When the time came for this 
curious experiment, on July 10th, Toral was 
about to surrender, and the project was 
given up. 





The attempts of prom- 
Policy of the inent Democrats to de- 
amcaeramet Tart fine a policy for their 
party in the next national campaign have at- 
tracted some attention during the last ten 
days. In several public addresses Mr. Bryan 
has defended the silver doctrine of the plat- 
form of 1896, saying that it will surely con- 
tinue to be the chief tenet of the party. 
The offer of some who left the party in 1896 
to return upon condition that silver shall be 
dropped and the first ‘place be given to a 
fight against Trust combinations will not, he 
says, be accepted. If he has his way the 
platform will oppose what he calls militar- 
ism, the creation and maintenance of a 
standing army of 100,000 men, and any pol- 
icy concerning the Philippines which does 
not provide for the independence of the Fili- 
pinos. It is reported that his views were 
approved at a recent meeting of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee, and that the most influen- 
tial members of the National Committee 
have decided that he should be nominated 
again upon the old silver platform, enlarged 
by the additions which he suggests. On the 
other hand, Mr. Richard Croker, of New 
York, publishes a manifesto in favor of 
colonial expansion and remarks that “ six- 
teen-to-one is decidedly a dead issue.” One 
compromise suggested in the West is that 
the first.place in the platform shall be given 


95 





96 

to an attack upon Trusts, that opposition to 
the gold standard (without mention of a 
coinage ratio) shall be substituted for the 
free coinage of silver at the ratio of sixteen 
to one, and that Bryan shall be the nom- 
inee. 





The action taken by the 
Republican members of 
the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture on the 3d inst. was 
not encouraging to the sup- 
porters of Senator Quay. .There are 164 Re- 
publicans in the Legislature—a large major- 
ity, the entire number of members being 
254—but only 109 of these attended the cau- 
cus at which a candidate for United States 
Senator was to be nominated. On the first 
ballot 98 of these voted for Mr. Quay, and all 
of those present voted for him on the next 
ballot, but at least 128 votes are required for 
the election of a candidate in the Legisia- 
ture. It is not probable that Mr. Quay can 
obtain the 19 additional votes which he 
needs. There were 55 Republicans who re- 
fused to enter the caucus, and 51 of these— 
the number including Senator David Martin, 
of Philadelphia, and Senator Flinn, of Pitts- 
burg, both of whom exert great influence in 
the party—had signed a pledge by which 
‘they are bound to enter no caucus until 
the Supreme Court shall have taken action 
upon the pending motion relating to the in- 
dictment of Mr. Quay for a criminal offense. 
These members have issued to the Repub- 
licans of the State an address in which they 
say that a trial of Mr. Quay on the 
indictment has been delayed by his 
own and that they cannot vote 
for him until he has been cleared of the 
charges. It is noticed that the leading ad- 
vocates of this policy in the meeting at 
which the address was prepared were Sen- 
ators Martin and Flinn, intensely practical 
politicians, whose motives are not always in 
accord with those of Mr. Wanamaker, the 
leader of the movement to prevent the re- 
election of Mr. Quay. Om the 7th inst. the 
Supreme Court began to hear arguments 
upon Mr. Quay’s petition for a removal of 
the case from the court where it is now 
pending. The election of a Senator will take 
place on the 17th. 


The Movement 


Against 


Senator Quay. 
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The commander of the 
Cuban forces in Havana 
province is not in agree- 
ment with General Gomez concerning the 
disbandment of the army. This officer, Gen- 
eral Menocal, accepted General Brooke’s be- 
lated invitation and was present, with two 
or three of his subordinates, at the ceremo- 
nies in Havana on New Year’s Day. The 
American commander’s more conciliatory 
attitude was suggested, it is said, by an ad- 
monition from Washington. Since the trans- 
fer of sovereignty General Menocal has been 
inclined to disband his forces, and many of 
his men would like to be employed by the 
Americans as policemen or on the public 
works. But the old chief, at his camp 200 
miles from the city, insists that the soldiers 
must be paid before they lay down their 
arms. Misleading reports as to his recent 
proclamation have been published. In it he 
reminded the Cuban people that “ the Ameri- 
cans are not Spaniards and are humane.” 
After the establishment of a strong and 
stable government, he continued, they would 
“depart, leaving Cubans to govern them- 
selves.” Therefore he urged all true Cubans 
to strive for “ the establishment of law’and 
order, that Cuba may the sooner be free and 
independent in reality.” At Havana General 
Ludlow is already employing 2,200 Cubans 
en public works, 1,000 men have been se- 
lected for the police force, and several hun- 
dred more w:..l be used as patrolmen in the 
suburban districts. Much excitement has 
been caused in Santiago by an order from 
General Brooke directing that the customs 
receipts shall be forwarded (or at least offi- 
cially reported) to Havana every week. Up 
to this time this money has been used in 
cleaning the city, making new roads, im- 
proving the water supply, etc., and the 
wages of thousands of Cuban laborers have 
been paid out of the fund. The Cubans fear 
that the centralization of customs revenue 
at Havana will deprive these men of work 
and cause the improvement projects to be 
abandoned. In several mass-meetings they 
have protested against it. General Wood, 
who has won great popularity by his tact 
and exceptional executive ability, sailed for 
this country on the 5th to explain the situa- 
tion to the Government at Washington. He 


Cuba’s Soldiers 
and Revenue. 
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was escorted to the wharf by a procession of 
5,000 Cubans. It is reported that General 
Brooke has been addressing his orders to 
subordinates of General Wood, thus seeming 
to ignore the authority of the Governor of 
the district. 





It has been the aim of the 
Government to avoid if pos- 
sible any collision with the 
armed Filipinos, and it is probable that Gen- 
eral Miller was instructed to exhaust all 
means of conciliation before resorting to 
force at Iloilo. On the 8th Colonel Potter 
brought to Manila the news that the Ameri- 
an troops had not landed there, but would 
probably go into camp on the small island 
of Guimaras, which lies between Iloilo and 
the island of Negros. The insurgents had 
barricaded the streets of the city and were 
threatening to destroy it by fire if our ships 
should begin a bombardment. In the prin- 
cipal buildings kerosene oil had been so dis- 
tributed that fire would spread rapidly. The 
local printers declined to put the President’s 
proclamation in type. Two soldiers of the 
Sixth Artillery were attacked in the harbor 
by natives, and one will die of his wounds. 
‘The Filipino Junta at Paris says that Agui- 
naldo has gone to Iloilo. Every member of 
his Cabinet is bound by pledges to resist 
American occupation and to surrender the 
Spanish prisoners only upon condition that 
Spain shall negotiate directly with the Fili- 
pinos for an exchange, release all imprisoned 
Filipinos, and pay all expenses of the trans- 
fer as a kind of war indemnity. The utter- 
ances of the Junta at Hong Kong and Paris 
and of the Filipino press at Manila have 
been hostile to the American policy and of a 
threatening character. The Government at 
Washington will send to Manila without de- 
lay seven regiments of regulars, four gun- 
boats of light draught and the supply ship 
“Solace.” The President’s proclamation, 
published at Manila by General Otis on the 
4th inst., excited hostile comment in the 
Filipino press, which declared that the 
Americans must give up annexation or enter 
upon a long and bloody war. In a manifesto 
published on the following day, Aguinaldo 
protested against what he called the intru- 
sion of the American forces, asserted that 
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the Americans had broken their promises, 
and urged his followers to support him in his 
effort to obtain absolute independence. 





The proclamation made 
public by General Otis 
wasintheform of a letter 
of instructions addressed to Secretary Alger, 
dated December 21st. The President pointed 
out that the actual occupation and adminis- 
tration of the entire group of islands had 
become “ immediately necessary,” and that 
the military government should be extended 
“with all possible dispatch to the whole of 
the ceded territory.” General Otis was en- 
joined to proclaim that “ we come, not as in- 
vaders or conquerors, but as friends, to pro- 
tect the natives in their homes, their employ- 
ments and their personal and religious 
rights.” All who assist in the work are to 
receive the reward of the support and pro- 
tection of our Government; others are to be 
ruled “ with firmness if need be, but without 
severity so far as may be possible.” The 
operations of civil and municipal govern- 
ment will be performed by men now in office 
who accept American supremacy or by oth- 
ers “chosen so far as may be practicable 
from the inhabitants.” The policy of an 
open door is set forth as follows: “ All ports 
and places in the Philippine Islands in the 
actual possession of the land and naval 
forces of the United States will be opened 
to the commerce of all friendly. nations.” 
It should be, said the President in conclu- 
sion, “the earnest and paramount aim of 
the military administration to win the con- 
fidence, respect and affection of the inhabi- 
tants by assuring to them in every possible 
way that full measure of individual rights 
and liberties which is the heritage of free 
peoples, and by proving to theia that the mis- 
sion of the United States is one of benevo- 
lent assimilation, substituting the mild sway 
of justice and right for arbitrary rule. In 
the fulfilment of this high mission, support- 
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ing the temperate administration of affairs 


for the greatest good of the governed, there 
must be sedulously maintained the strong 
arm of authority to repress disturbance and 
to overcome all obstacles to the bestowal of 
good and stable government upon the people 
of the Philippine Islands under the free flag 
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of the United States.” When he published 
these instructions General Otis added his 
opinion that it was the purpose of our Gov- 
ernment to appoint representative Filipinos 
to office and to establish a government sus- 
ceptible of development, by an increase of 
local representation and power, into one “as 
free and independent as is enjoyed by the 
most favored provinces in the world.” 





The policy of the Spanish Govern- 

ment seems to be to drift. The 

crisis which a week ago seemed 
inevitable has been postponed, at first under 
the pretext of Premier Sagasta’s illness, and 
later apparently with a view to keeping the 
Government along and postponing any con- 
flict which might precipitate the action of 
the Carlists. It is said that Premier Sa- 
gasta will suggest to the Queen Regent that 
she use her constitutional powers to ratify 
the treaty when the American Senate shall 
have ratified it and then convoke the pres- 
ent Cortes at the beginning of February. 
In that case it is believed by the Govern- 
ment that he will form a cabinet with Gen- 
eral Weyler as a prominent member. On 
the other hand, it is announced that Gen- 
eral Polavieja, the former Governor-Gen- 
eral of Cuba and the Philippines, and Senor 
Silvela, the conservative leader, have agreed 
upon a new cabinet, and been summoned 
by the Queen Regent, indicating an early 
advent of the Conservatives to power. Of 
the Carlists nothing has been heard very re- 
cently, altho the indications have not disap- 
peared of their activity and readiness to 
take advantage of a cabinet crisis in their 
own interests. There has been considerable 
discussion in Madrid, tho scarcely anywhere 
else, with regard to the proposition to sell 
one of the Balearic Isles to England. This, 
however, has raised very bitter opposition 
among the Spaniards, except among those 
who claim that the more money they can 
get the better. 





After his rest in Livadia the 
Czar is back in St. Peters- 
burg and apparently hard at 
work with Count Muravieff in formulat- 
ing plans for the Peace Conference. Ac- 
cording to reports the subject is to be dis- 
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cussed on broad philanthropic grounds, and 
then referred for practical adjustment to an 
international committee of specialists, to re- 
port on the feasibility of carrying out the 
recommendations of the Ambassadors 
should any be made. The Czar seems not 
to be oversanguine of any immediate re- 
sults from the first or Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference, but hopes that the thought will 
take as firm a hold upon other countries as 
it has appearently upon England, in which 
case he feels that good will come. He is 
much encouraged by Lord Salisbury’s reply 
accepting the invitation to the conference 
and promising the cordial co-operation of the 
British Government. There is general inter- 
est to’ know what answer will be given by 
the Czar to the Premier’s request for an in- 
dication of the special topics to be dis- 
cussed as a guide in the selection of the 
British representative and his assistants. 
At the same time come reports of activities, 
which, it is claimed, are scarcely consistent 
with these proposals for peace. The naval 
dockyards at Sevastopol are described as in 
a state of feverish activity. There has been 
a careful inspection of all military and naval 
stations, and acceleration of means of de- 
fense has been urged. The number of men 
enrolled in the army and navy during Oc- 
tober and November was larger than ever, 
and reinforcements are being hurried to the 
Asiatic frontier as rapidly as possible. The 
garrisons on the Turkish border are being 
largely increased, and the railway to the 
Afghan border is said to be in working 
order. 





Following close upon the 
Fashoda case and while the 
Newfoundland shore _ diffi- 
culty is still prominent has come the publi- 
cation in London of a Madagascar Blue 
Book, which has not tended to lessen the 
strain between England and France. It in- 
cludes the correspondence of nearly a year 
up to the close of December, and consists 
chiefly of protests and complaints. The 
points covered are: The promise by France 
of a protectorate, and the recognition of 
British rights. followed by annexation and 
the annuHling of British rights; forbidding 
natives to trade with foreigners; a practi- 
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cally prohibitive tariff on English goods; of- 
ficial publication of French trade-marks and 
pressure on the people to use no others; an 
order forbidding coastwisé traffic to all for- 
eign vessels, until it became evident that 
there were not enough French ships to do 
the work. To all or these protests and com- 
plaints it is stated that not a single answer 
was given nor even was a comment made 
on them. The treaty obligations were simply 
ignored. The French papers claim that the 
publication was with a direct view to em- 
bittering the relations between the two coun- 
tries, but the English press describe it as 
Lord Salisbury’s proof of the difficulty of 
coming to any sort of agreement with 
France and declare that France must under- 
stand that there will be an end to such com- 
plaisance. That this is having effect is 
evident from a change of tone on the part of 
the French press in regard to the Newfound- 
land question. Many of them assert that 
there are no such great interests involved 
there as to make it worth while to insist on 
them to the danger of others, and urge that 
the rights there under the treaty of Utrecht 


be surrendered for some compensation in 


territory or cash. Taken in connection with 
Lord Cromer’s address at Khartum, the gen- 
eral impression is that the English Govern- 
ment has made up its mind to end these 
constant irritations in its dealing with 
France. 





The most important item 
that comes to us from 
France is the manifesto is- 
sued by Prince Victor Napoleon at Brussels. 
in this he announced that he had fully de- 
cided to take action for the restoration of the 
French Empire when he thought the time 
favorable; that while opposed to futile ven- 
tures and useless demonstration he was re- 
solved to have recourse if necessary to 
force; that he was now preparing for this, 
and should certain events occur, the prob- 
ability of which was greater than some sup- 
posed, he would place himself at the head 
of a movement. He also announced that his 
brother Prince Louis would fight beside him, 
bringing to the Bonapartist followers his 
prestige and military talent as well as his 
rank in the Russian Army. A significant 
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announcement was that he was strongly op- 
posed to anti-Semitism. While he regretted 
the abnormal influence of the Jews in 
France, he claimed that this was the inev- 
itable outcome of the weakness of parlia- 
mentary government and would disappear 
on the removal of, the cause. As to the 
Dreyfus case, he said little, but blamed the 
Ministers for the trouble and expressed his 
amazement that unjustifiable attacks on 
the army were tolerated. At the same time 
the Orleanists are moving, tho not with the 
same aggressiveness as the Bonapartists 
and with apparently a very much smaller 
following, so that it is generally considered 
that they do not enter in as an important 
factor. That the Bonapartists, however, are 
seriously to be reckoned with seems to be 
generally acknowledged everywhere. Dis- 
patches from Paris report also a great re- 
vival of the Anarchist party, in view of the 
dread of military despotism. There has been 
little of note in regard to the Dreyfus case, 
except that the president of a section of the 
Court of Cassation has resigned his position 
in consequence of a disagreement regard- 
ing it. Reports from French Guiana say 
that the chief physician of the penitentiary 
at Cayenne has gone to the Isle du Diable at 
the request of the commandant there to at- 
tend Captain Dreyfus, who is suffering se- 
riously from dysentery. 





During the contest between the 
Czechs and the Germans the 
Italian Austrians of Istria have 
kept quiet, but have beén watching develop- 
ments with great care, determined that no 
opportunity for advancing their own inter- 
ests should be lost. So far the Italian mem- 
bers have supported the Government. Of 
late, however, there has arisen a difficulty 
through the concession by the Government 
to the Slavs of that section of a special high 
school, its instruction to be given in the 
Croatian language. The town seems to be 
chiefly Italian, tho the surrounding popula- 
tion is largely Slavic. Accordingly the Ital- 
ian society has addressed an energetic pro- 
test, affirming that while there is no objec- 
tion in itself to such a school, its location in 
an Italian town is unjust. The significance 
of the movement lies chiefly in the indica- 
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tion of the increasing perplexities that at- 
tend government in the dual monarchy. 
What will satisfy the Czechs antagonizes 
the Germans, and the Italians are entering 
in as another element, while the Poles, Mag- 
yars and Rumans are all striving for their 
own advancement at the expense of all their 
neighbors. To make the situation worse, 
there are indications that Emperor Francis 
Joseph has felt very keenly the great trials 
through which he has passed and his physi- 
‘cal condition inspires grave fears. Should 
he be taken away it seems scarcely possible 
to avoid disintegration of the empire. From 
Berlin comes the report that Emperor Wil- 
liam is taking note of the situation very 
‘earefully and believes that the only solution 
is to be found in an entirely new readjust- 
ment of political forces, resulting probably 
in a new Triple Alliance of Russia, Ger- 
many and Italy, thus re-establishing the 
policy of Prince Bismarck. 





Lord Cromer, the British diplo- 
matic: agent in Egypt, has 
been up the Nile to visit 
General Kitchener at Omdurman, and in 
a general reception to the Sudanese 
Sheiks made a long address on the future 
tule of the province, which he affirmed 
‘would be in the hands of the Queen and the 
Khedive, the sole representative of both be- 
ing the Sirdar, in whom they have full con- 
fidence. There will be no attempt to govern 
‘the country from Cairo, still less from Lon- 
‘don. He then promised perfect religious 
freedom, and in ahswer to a question as- 
‘sured the Sheiks that Moslem sacred law 
would be applied; also that taxation would 
‘be moderate and just. The speech is com- 
mented upon in the English papers as the 
‘plainest assertion of British sovereign rights 
in the Sudan yet made. Notice is taken of 
‘the omission of the Sultan’s name, but it is 
:-affirmed that the quicker the actual situation 
is recognized the better it will be all around. 
‘There has been another defeat of the der- 
vishes, so that their force-is weakening, al- 
tho reports come from Darfur that the Kha- 
lifa has gathered a large force and is taking 
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the aggressive against the local tribesmen. . 


Another act of Lord Cromer’s on his visit 
‘was the laying of the foundation stone at 
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Khartum of the Gordon Memorial College. 
He outlined the aims of the college, an- 
nounced that it will be wholly undenomina- 
tional, and that the instruction so far as 
practicable will be conducted in Arabic; that 
its object shall not be to create a race of An- 
glicized Sudanese, but to train their minds. 
The address was well received by the native 
audience. 





Those who have hoped that after 
all there might be some reform de- 
velopments in China are somewhat aghast 
at an imperial edict recently issued from Pe- 
king appointing as members ex-officio of the 
‘Tsung-li-Yamen all the viceroys and govern- 
ors of provinces. The effect of this will be 
inevitably to greatly hamperthe action of that 
body. Thereare nineteen provinces, each with 
its own governor, and in addition there are 
about fifteen viceroys scattered over the en- 
tire empire. In the lack of means of com- 
munication a meeting of all would be almost 
impossible, and any attempt at action with 
a considerable number of them absent would 
be looked upon as unwise. The result is 
that this has more prospect of blocking ad- 
vance than almost anything that has been 
done for some time. From Western China 
there come disquieting reports of disturb- 
ances among the Shan tribes. The prov- 
ince of Sze-Chuen is so disturbed that mer- 
chants have countermanded orders for ship- 
ments of goods to that section, and a panic 
appears to prevail throughout the whole re- 
gion. A notorious black flag leader, after 
offering to refrain from further depreda- 
tions and receiving a compensation for it 
from the Chinese authorities, has reassem- 
bled his followers and started on a fresh 
crusade. It is said that a French mission- 
ary is in their hands and that all hopes of 
saving him have been given up. The ques- 
tion of the Shanghai settlements continues to 
attract notice. According to reports, United 
States Minister Conger, supported by the 
British Ambassador, has introduced a pro- 
test against the extension of any exclusive 
concessions at that city, but has urged the 
enlargement of the existing settlements on 
an international basis, and, as the French 
demand has been refused, apparently this 
has accomplished its purpose. 
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THE political question just now engrossing 
‘our attention here is brought up by the resig- 
nation which Sir Wiliam Harcourt has an- 
nounced of his position as Leader of the Lib- 
eral Party in the House of Commons. I am 
sure the question will have some interest for 
most of my American readers; and I should 
like to make it clear to them what is the real 
nature of the subject under dispute. The 
Liberal Party has been out of office for some 
three years, and is almost certain to be out 
of office for three years more. Lord Rose- 
bery was Prime Minister during the year 
that followed the resignation of Mr. Glad- 
‘stone; and then, when the General Election 
came and the Liberals were thrown out of 
power and became merely an opposition 
again, Lord Rosebery resigned his position 
as Leader of the Liberal Party in the House 
of Lords. Now there is a strong party 
among the Liberals of England who think 
that Lord Rosebery ought to be prevailed 
upon to resume his leadership of the Party 
in the House of Lords, in order that if, after 
the next election, the Liberals should return 
to power Lord Rosebery might be sent for 
by the Queen and become Prime Minister. 
Roughly described the question is, therefore, 
between those who desire to see Lord Rose- 
bery the future Prime Minister, and those 
who would rather give to Sir William Har- 
court his opportunity for obtaining that dis- 
tinction. This has led to a controversy, and 
the controversy has been judged by Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt to show that the Liberal 
Party are, to a certain extent, dissatisfied 
with his leadership, or, at least, not willing 
that, from Liberal Leader of the Party in the 
House of Commons he should become Lib- 
eral Prime minister. Therefore Sir William 
Harcourt has resigned his position as Leader 
and prefers to act as an independent Liberal 
Member. Mr. John Morley is in sympathy 
With him, and Harcourt and Morley are un- 
doubtedly the two strongest Members of the 
Party in the House of Commons. Now, no 
doubt, there are personal feelings inspiring 


the men on both sides of this controversy; 
but the main difference of opinion, I can as- 
sure the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, is the 
difference between the policy of the Jingo 
and the policy of the Little Englander. ‘These 
terms, of course, are nicknames, names of 
reproach and of contempt, and they must 
not be taken as representing anything more 
than a mere caricature of the policy main- 
tained on either side of the question. Still, 
the nicknames will do for the present, as 
they. help to convey a clear idea of what the 
controversy is all about. Lord Rosebery is 
understood to be the advocate of what is 
called a “ spirited foreign policy;” Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt is, on the whole, for the old- 
fashioned policy of peace, retrenchment and 
reform; for minding our own business, as a 
rule, and looking after our own people in the 
first instance and not making expansion of 
the Empire, as it is called, our main and 
foremost duty. Lord Rosebery and Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt are both well qualified to 
take the office of Prime Minister whenever 
the Liberals get a chance of coming back 
into power. Both men are able, eloquent, ex- 
perienced, honorable and sincere. But there 
is just that difference: Lord Rosebery is 
much more in sympathy with those who 
favor a spirited foreign policy than Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt is or professes to be. Do not 
imagine for a moment that Lord Rosebery 
would countenance what Lord Salisbury sar- 
eastically described as “ seizing everything 
and fighting everybody.” On the other hand, 
do not suppose for a moment that Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt would sanction the policy of 
letting every foreign power do just what it 
liked, so long as it did not invade the shores 
of England. There is no contrast of that 
kind to be worked out of the opposing poli- 
cies. But the fact undoubtedly is that Lord 
Rosebery is understood to be more Palmer- 
stonian than Sir William Harcourt, and Sir 
William Harcourt is understood to be more 
Guiadstonian than Lord Rosebery. The read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT may take it from 
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me that this is the real meaning of the con- 
troversy now going on. 

The too early death of my old friend Wil- 
liam Black has been a severe loss to the 
readers of English literature. Some of 
Black’s novels were just as well known, I 
am sure, among you in America as among us 
in Great Britain and Ireland. William Black 
was one of my earliest friends when I came 
to settle in London at the opening of the 
sixties. He was a writer on the staff of the 
Morning Star, the old organ of Cobden and 
Bright, of which I was for some years the 
editor, a position which I gave up only in 
order to be free to spend some time in the 
United States. Black had come up from 
Scotland to London to seek his fortune as a 
writer. At the same time, or about the same 
time, three other adventurous young Scotch- 
men, friends of his, came up to town with 
the same object. All the four were success- 
ful in their different ways. David Gray 
made his mark as a poet, and but for his 
early death would have realized, even more 
fully than he did, his poetic dreams. Robert 
Buchanan has made his mark as novelist, 
dramatist and poet. Robert Giffen became 
financial editor of a daily paper, and now 
holds a high Government appointment, and 
as Sir Robert Giffen is admitted to be the 
first financial authority in England. William 
Black was the fourth of these young men 
who thus followed their star, and I need not 
say what his success has been. When I re- 
turned to England after a somewhat length- 
ened absence I became once again a col- 
league of William Black, for he was on the 
editorial staff of the Daily News, and I joined 
the Daily News as a writer of leading ar- 
ticles. Black soon, however, made such a 
success as a. novel writer that he wisely re- 
solved to devote himself to that craft alto- 
gether, and he gave up journalism and never 
could be induced to write any more for news- 
papers. For myself, I was drawn by my 
destiny—let us put it grandly—into political 
life, and our paths naturally diverged a good 
deal,and I saw Black less oftenthan I used to 
do in former days. Our friendship, however. 
remained absolutely unchanged, and it was 
always a delight to me to spend a day or 
two with him at his house at Brighton, or to 
meet him in the social life of London. Black 
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was a true friend to his friend. He cared 
nothing for what is called society; but he 
loved the companionship of those whom he 
knew well; and he loved yachting and travel, 
and shooting on a Highland moor and fishing 
in a Highland river. He was always doing 
kindly things in a quiet, secret sort of way. 
Again and again I have chanced to hear of 
generous acts done by him to help poor and 
obscure literary men who had never found 
the path to public success or even recogni- 
tion. He must have lived, on the whole, a 
singularly happy life while it lasted. His 
friends and the world in general can only re- 
gret that such a life should have come to its 
end so soon. 

London has lately been reading with deep 
interest a new novel which I can, with a 
good conscience, recommend to American 
readers who love freshness and originality 
in fiction. It is called “ Aylwin,” and is the 
work of an old friend of mine, Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. It is a story of Welsh scen- 
ery, of gipsy life, and of art in Léndon; a 
story full of poetic feeling and the most deli- 
cate descriptive power. The author was, at 
one time, a clese friend and companion of 
Dante Rossetti, of Ford Madox Brown, and 
is still of Algernon Charles Swinburne and 
the poets and painters who belonged to their 
set. I have known Watts-Dunton for a 
great many years, and never knew until 
lately that he was capable of producing a 
work of fiction at once so poetic and so 
powerful. I knew that he had the soul of a 
poet, and that he had written poems well 
worthy to live in memory; but I confess I did 
not suspect that he could turn to and pro- 
duce such a remarkable piece of prose fiction 
as that which he has just given to the world. 
Macaulay, in one of his essays, shows up the 
common theory that success in the work of 
romance is only the gift of youth by fur- 
nishing us with a long list of authors who 
produced their greatest novels after they 
had passed the age of fifty years. I am sure 
my old acquaintance, Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton, will not be angry: with me if I mention 
publicly my belief that he has passed the age 
of fifty by a very considerable number of 
years indeed. And now behold! here he is 
giving to us his first novel and making it a 
novel which seems all alive with the anima- 
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tion, the force, the picturesque power and 
the poetic fancy of youth itself. I hope we 
shall see many more books from the pen of 
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THE treaty ot peace with Spain is in the 
hands of the Senate. Opposition will be made 
to its confirmation, but I assume that it will 
be confirmed. If ratified, it will lay upon 
the nation some heavy responsibilities. The 
population under our flag will be increased 
by eight or ten millions ; we shall be made 
the guardians of another million and a half. 
The ratification of the treaty will present to 
us the most difficult questions of administra- 
tion with which the nation has ever been 
charged. It gives us the opportunity of per- 
forming great services for humanity and it 
exposes us to the peril of melancholy failure. 
It is a moment in our history through which 
no American should pass thoughtlessly ; it 
summons our soberest wisdom and our deep- 
est conscientiousness to face and solve our 
problems. 

The millions thus coming under our care 
are for the most part people in a low state of 
civilization—child races, in fact, not far re- 
moved from barbarism. There are consider- 
able elements in Cuba and Porto Rico and 
Hawaii to which these words would not ap- 
ply, but they are true of most of the people 
of all these islands. The care of such popu- 
lations is, indeed, a serious undertaking. 

The policy of Spain with her colonies en- 
couraged no hope for their industrial or intel- 
lectual emancipation. If Spain had been left 
in possession of these islands the inhabit- 
ants would have remained in a degraded and 
hopeless condition. In freeing them from 
her rule our nation has removed the barrier 
which effectually prevented their enfran- 
chisement. 

What, now, is our further duty ? Of Porto 
Rico and the Philippines we shall have 
gained legal possession when the treaty is 
ratified. They will then be ours to deal with 
as seeins good to us. We may set them free 
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and leave them to their fate ; we may sell 
them or give them away ; we may take them 
under our care and educate them for free- 
dom. : 

The first of these propositions is morally 
unthinkable. We have destroyed the exist- 
ing government on those islands ; we have 
no right to consign them to anarchy. We 
are bound to leave them in a condition as 
good as that in which we found them. To 
abandon them would be to plunge them into 
hopeless degradation. To expect that such 
populations will be elevated by governing 
themselves is unadulterated foolishness. It 
is amazing that grown men, with the pages 
of history open before their eyes, should go 
on applying the maxims of our Declaration 
of Independence to populations like those 
of the Philippines. Child races like these do 
not rise by their own effort ; they sink in- 
stead of rising. It is not the rule that the 
weaker races work their own way up to civ- 
ilization ; it is the rule that the stronger lift 
up the weaker. Civilization is born from 
above. The Saxon lifted up the Celt, the 
Norman lifted them both. The Russian, 
with rough hands, is now helping a vast 
number of people to go up higher ; even the 

. unspeakable Turk has done not a little 
work of this kind in Africa. This lifting 
is often by the hair of the head, but it 
serves ; it is better to be lifted out of a me- 
phitic well in that way than to be left there. 
It is true that much of this civilizing work 
has been undertaken for purposes which 
were not the highest, and its effect has there- 
fore been greatly marred. The strong races 
have often meant evil by their interventiou, 
but God meant it for good. There is no rea- 
son why our nation should not mean by it 
what God means. We may discern his pur- 
pose and work with him. We have had the 
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New Testament in our hands long enough to 
learn that “every race for itself” is as un- 
natural and brutal a maxim as “ every man 
for himself.” We have not attained unto na- 
tional morality when we have simply stopped 
spoiling neighbor peoples; we must suc- 
cor and lift up the weak. If the people of 
these islands are left to themselves it will 
be centuries before they emerge from bar- 
barism. Certainly it is possible to hasten 
their escape from these disabling conditions. 
There is a great deal of work of this kind 
waiting to be done for the belated peoples. 
Civilization has the same right to abolish its 
continental and pelagic slums that the city 
has to abolish its municipal slums. Vast 
tracts of the most productive land upon the 
globe are occupied and rendered worthless 
and pestilent by barbarism. These regions 
must be rescued and made productive. The 
world needs their products. We have no 


right to enslave or exterminate the people 
who inhabit them; we have the right to 
civilize them. To leave them to themselves 
and permit them to cover and curse vast 
regions of the earth is not a rational propo- 


sition. 

When these islands have come under our 
power we may sell them to some other na- 
tion, perhaps to England. It is doubtful 
whether we could get the consent of our 
consciences to dispose of them to any other 
nation. England would take good care of 
the Philippines, and for many reasons I 
should be willing to see them pass under 
her power. But there is grave reason to 
doubt whether such a transfer could be 
made without serious complications with 
other powers. Most of the other govern- 
ments are willing that the United States 
should keep them, but there would be strong 
objection to their occupation by any Euro- 
pean power. 

It is proposed that we appeal to all the 
great powers to join us in setting up an inde- 
pendent nationality in the Philippine Is- 
lands and in establishing a joint protectorate 
over them. Concerning this two or three 
questions must be asked. Would not 
the “self-government” which could be set 
up in those islands at the outset be a very 
rudimentary institution ? Is it likely that 
Russia and Germany would join in the prop- 
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agation of democratic government ? Is it 
probable that the work which is needed in 
those islands would be performed by such a 
“concert of powers” more efficiently and 
more humanely than by the United States? 
For my own part I have small faith in joint 
protectorates ; and I have no doubt that the 
Philippines will be better off in our hands. 
than they would be under any other control, 
unless it be that of England. 

These islands will belong to us, and there 
is no honorable way of getting rid of them. 
We must take care of them. Unwelcome as 
the task may be, it is our task and we can- 
not shirk it. And the way to take it up is 
not fearfully, but hopefully and bravely. 
Let us think of the possibilities thus pre- 
sented to this nation, of the work which we 
may do, if we have a mind to do it. I do not 
say if we have the power, for we have the 
power. This nation possesses the _ intelli- 
gence, the wealth and all the necessary re- 
sources to do for the people of the Philip- 
pines as well as for the people of Hawaii and 
Porto Rico a work of civilization, education, 
elevation, the extent and value of which can 
hardly be expressed in words. We may not 
think that they are ready to-day to govern 
themselves, but they can be made ready, 
and this is the business on hand. We are: 
not going to make them vassals; he who 
utters that accusation blasphemes the Amer- 
ican people. We are simply going to lift 
them out of the quagmire they are in and 
place their feet on the solid ground of free- 
dom. 

Consider what we shall certainly do for 
these people if they come under the control 
of this nation. We shall give them, imme- 
diately. these three good gifts: Religious. 
freedom, education, the ideals of American 
democracy. When the presence and the rule 
of Spain is removed and the presence and 
the rule of the United States is substituted, 
these things inevitably follow. It is not nec- 
essary to enact any laws or formulate any 
policies to secure these things, for where 
America is in power these things are. 

Where the authority of our Government 
is recognized there is always religious lib- 
erty. The right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience is guar- 
anteed to every man. Persecution for opin-- 
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ion’s sake is neither practiced nor permitted 
by the State. The disappearance of the 
Spanish flag and the appearance of the Stars 
and Stripes will mean all this, all over those 
islands. Along with this will inevitably go 
some radical religious reform. The people 
of these islands are Roman Catholics, and 
most of them will doubtless remain so ; but 
the Catholicism with which they will now 
have a chance to get acquainted is that of 
the United States, which is as different from 
that of Spain as the civilization of. the 
United States is different from that of Spain. 
It is probable that the Roman Catholics of 
this country, men like Cardinal Gibbons and 
Archbishop Ireland, will be largely con- 
sulted by the Roman authorities in the ad- 
ministration of the Church in the islands un- 
der our care, and if nothing else than this 
were done for these poor people, the benefit 
would be immeasurable. It is often foolish- 
ly said, even by Roman Catholics them- 
selves, that Roman Catholicism is every- 
where the same. But Father Sherman has 
lately testified that Porto Rico is a Catholic 
country without religion. Catholicism there 
is certainly not what it is in Ohio. The re- 
generation of the Roman Catholic Church in 
those islands is a work which our Roman 
Catholic brethren in this country will not 
be slow to undertake. The natural and log- 
ical results of the occupation of the islands 
by our Government will be a vast change in 
the whole administration of the Church now 
in possession. I do not mean to say that the 


Protestants will have no part in this relig- 


ious reform. These countries will be free to 
all forms of faith ; no favors will be shown 
to any and no impediments put in the way 
of any. A friendly rivalry will exist be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics ; each form 
of faith will be allowed to 
periority by its works. 

The possession of the islands by the United 
States will also assure the immediate and 
rapid development of popular education. If 
the Government does not provide it the peo- 
ple will. In all territory occupied by the 
United States money by the million, raised by 
taxation or by voluntary effort, is poured out 
to furnish the ignorant with the opportunity 
of knowledge. That is as certain as the sun 
rising. Our military “governors in Santiago 


show its su- 
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and Porto Rico have already started schools 
for the children of the districts under their 
eare. Who authorized them to do it I do not 
know. They seem to have thought that it 
was one of the first things to do. Whether 
trade follows the American flag or not the 
schoolhouse does. ‘ 

Of necessity, also, where Americans go 
the ideas which make America what it is 
must go with them. Our people are not go- 
ing to these islands to leave their convictions 
behind them. When Americans are there 
the American ideals will be lifted up and 
glorified. 

I am not denying that along with all this 
there will go much that is far less benefi- 
cent—greed and selfishness and cunning and 
cruelty will be there ; the worse as well as. 
the better side of our civilization will be in 
evidence ; but those other great things must 
go with us wherever we go. And those great 
things are, after all, the commanding things, 
the conquering things. Religious freedom, 
education, the ideals of democracy—these 
are stronger than all the powers of greed 
and darkness. Can any American deny that 
the substitution of American rule for Span- 
ish rule inevitably carries with it these great 
gifts ? Can any man estimate the value of 
these gifts to the people of these islands ? 

Just how much political liberty we shall 
offer them at the outset is a question de- 
manding careful handling. The plan pro- 
posed for Hawaii limits the suffrage, pru- 
dently, no doubt. Some such limitations will 
probably be needed everywhere. But with 
the establishment of free schools and the de- 
velopment of industries, the voting popula- 
tion can be rapidly increased, and there can 
be no other aim than to fit these people for 
self-government as rapidly as possible and 
to put the power into their hands as soon as 
they are qualified to exercise it. Is there 
anybody in this country who desires to make 
“vassals ” of them ? It is impossible for me 
to conceive of such a thing. I think I know 
my countrymen, and I cannot find it in my 
heart to suspect them of plotting to enslave 
or despoil the people of these islands. 

There is danger, I know, that they will be 
careless in their administration of their great 
charge, that they will permit crafty and 
cruel men to creep into places of power in 
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which they may rob and oppress the poor 
and the ignorant ; there is danger that the 
corruptions of our politics may greatly mar 
the benign purpose of our people ; there is 
danger, as I said at the beginning, of failure 
in our great undertaking. I hope that no 
man who loves his country will be silent in 
presence of these dangers. But I trust, on 
the other hand, that no man who loves his 
country will be blind to the opportunity 
which is ours of doing for these islanders 
the most magnificent service that one people 
ever rendered to another. That we have the 
‘power to render this service is not ques- 
tioned by anybody. We can flood these is- 
lands with light. We can make our admin- 
istration so clean and firm and beneficent 
that they shall hai us from every hilltop as 
_ their deliverers. We can pour the develop- 
ing solution of our intelligence all over their 
crude arts and industries, creating for them 
a new world. We can lift up the gates and 
open wide the doors that lead to liberty. We 
can do these things and we know that we 
can do them. Is not the opportunity the 
command ? 

We hear much about the cost of maintain- 
ing armies in these territories. Doubtless 
armies will be wanted if our business there 
is mainly plunder. But if our first 
question as a nation is how much we can 
give these people, how much good we can do 
them, the military and naval estimates can 
be divided by ten. Perhaps no nation has 
ever tried this policy of giving all it could to 
a people thus brought under its power. Sup- 
pose we try it! A thousand school- 
masters—industrial teachers—would do a 
hundred times more to keep the peace 
in the Philippines than a hundred thousand 
soldiers, and they would cost a hundred 
times less. Suppose we try what can be 
done in such populations by weapons that 
are not carnal. A peaceful invasion of arts 
and industries would greatly lessen the cost 
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of armaments. And this is the way to get 
speedy and splendid returns. If we wish to 
extend our markets then we must civilize 
these people and thus multiply their wants. 
This is what we can do. Let every man 
and woman of us assume that this is what 
we will do. Let us demand, in the solution 
of this problem, the most enlightened, the 
most Christian policy. Let us call upon our 
President and our Congress to frame such 
methods as shall permit us to give to these 
peoples promptly and freely the best things 
we have to give. Let us insist that none but 
men of conscience and good will be intrusted 
with the great responsibilities of leadership 
among them. To our President, especially, 
on whom the great business mainly rests, let 
us lift up our voice. This job, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is not for spoilsmen. The kind of men 
who are now clamoring to have the civil 
service rules relaxed are not the men for 
work like this. It would be better to rec- 
ommend an appropriation for an almshouse 
in Washington in which to feed them. It 
would be better still to pen them into a res- 
ervation somewhere and let Indian agents 
minister unto them. They are not the kind 
of men to send to these islands. We want 
honest men, broad-minded men, kind-hearted 
men, men who can comprehend that a nation 
may have a philanthropic purpose. Such 
men can be found, and with such men this 
nation can do a kind of work not often done, 
as yet, on the face of the earth. Something 
of the sort she has done of late with the 
weapons of war ; she can do it better yet, in 
the days before us, with the arts of peace. 
The people have the true purpose ; let them 
not be misrepresented. Give us the right 
leaders, and we will prove to cynics at home 
and carpers abroad that this nation is not 
only great to plant and build, to forge and 
fight, but that she is greatest when she 
bends to the work of succoring the poor and 
leading the benighted into light and liberty. 


Co.umsus, O, 





THE SINGERS. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


He struck his harp a sounding stroke 
And high in heaven the music rang,— 
The echoes in the skies awoke 
Fluting the mighty note he sang. 


And no one paused to greet his thought ; 
Life was too swift, and love too sweet,— 
He sang his lofty stave for naught, 
The throng went by with hurrying feet. 


But one who loitered by the way, 
Who wore no singing-robe at all, 
Lifted a warble light and gay 
As a child’s laugh, a throstle’s call. 


And half beneath the breath his strain 
Seemed full of tunes all men had heard 
Long, long ago, sweet falls of rain, 
The love-song of the mating bird. 


The rustling leaf, the murmuring dove, 
They heard in that melodious sigh, 

The whisper of first trembling love 
They heard, and their first lullaby. 


Within their hearts they sang his lay 
Again; they kissed his garment’s hem, 

And threw their laurels in his way 
That he might set his feet on them. 


NeEwesurRyporT, Mass, 


TAKEN PRISONER BY THE SPANIARDS. 


BY GENERAL J. RIUS RIVERA, 


Or THE CuBAN ARmy, 


THE 27th of March, 1897, the advanced 
posts of my encampment at Rio Hondo 
opened fire on the enemy, who was moving 
toward my position. It was late in the 
afternoon, and the enemy, without trying to 
drive in my pickets, halted in front of them 
for the night.* 

At dawn next day I prepared my 
scanty force (250 men scarcely) for the ex- 
pected fight. The Spaniards, commanded by 
(jeneral Hernandez de Velasco, were in 
strong force; not less than 3,000 men. I 
could not, of course, hope to maintain my 
position for a long time against such odds, 
so I divided my men into four groups and 
placed them where they could more effect- 
ually harass the enemy, remaining myself 
in the center of the line with an escort of 
about forty men. 

At half past seven o’clock of the 28th, the 
Spaniards, after driving in my advanced post, 
deployed their front in line of battle at six 
hundred yards from my position and began 
the attack. At nine o’clock I still was at the 
center. The enemy made a strong flank 
movement on my left and I sent my escort 


to check or delay it while I remained in the 
same spot with my adjutants, Colonel Bacal- 
lao and Lieutenant Ferry, and a few soldiers 
to have a last look at the Spaniard’s thick 
and long line of battle five hundred yards 
in front of me. 

Suddenly a company of Spanish soldiers 
who had succeeded in advancing, concealed 
by means of a ravine covered with coffee 
trees, appeared at twenty yards distance and 
fired a volley upon us. Two of my soldiers 
were wounded and carried away by their 
companions, thus leaving me alone with. my 
two adjutants. Another volley felled me to 
the ground wounded. through the left thigh 
and leg, and seeing that the efforts of my 
adjutants to carry me off would only result 
in death for all of us, I ordered them to leave 
me and save their own lives. At this very 


‘moment Lieutenant Ferry fell with his right 


arm and shoulder horribly mutilated by a 
Mauser bullet of the Argentine model. The 
Spaniards were now not more than three 
yards from me, brandishing their sabers al- 
most over my head. Then Barallao ceased 


firing his revolver, threw it away and inter 
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posing himself between them and my pros- 
trated and helpless self, said to them: 

“T surrender! This is General Rius Ri- 
vera. Don’t touch or insult him. Rather kill 
me!” 

Not more than four minutes elapsed be- 
tween the time when the soldiers fired the 
first volley at us and the time when we were 
taken prisoners. 

We were treated kindly by General Her- 
nandez de Velasco.. When in answer to his 
question I gave him my name and rank in 
the Cuban army, he bowed curteously and 
said to me: 

“Believe me, I really am sorry to know 
you under such unfortunate circumstances.” 

*“ Accidents ef war,” answered I, “to be 
always reckoned with.” 

Ferry and I after having undergone the 
first cure were placed in litters and sent 
under an escort of four hundred men to San 
Cristobal, together with the Spaniards 
wounded in the same battle. Bacallao 
walked by my side all the way, altho two 
wounds that he had received in the arms in 
a previous engagement were still open. 

Ferry died from his wound on the march 
and was buried by the Spaniards. 

Our entrance into San Cristobal at eight 
o’clock in the night of the same day was 
greeted by the Spanish people assembled to 
await our arrival with wild cries of “ Long 
live Spain and the battalions of Castella and 
Isabel la Catélica!’”» We were locked in a 
room of the Guardia Civil barracks, with 
an armed sentinel always watching our 
slightest movements. Many Spanish officers 
of all ranks entered to see me in order to fix 
my appearance on their minds. Some of 
them were polite and ‘some others were 
not; but none offered me any insult. 

At midnight I was at last left alone with 
Bacallao and the sentinel, and then in the 
stillness and repose of the night I fully 
realized my situation. Thetimage of my 
sweet wife persistently assailed my mind, 
and, fancying her desolation on hearing the 
sad news, I felt my heart bitterly oppressed. 
But I persistently tried to banish the painful 
impressions, and when morning came it 
found me master of myself, accepting with 
calm resignation the inevitable and prepared 
to meet my fate with serene dignity. 
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To the reporters of some Madrid and Ha- 
vana newspapers I refused to say anything 
about the state of the war and the probable 
outcome, but rewarded their enterprise by 
relating to them some incidents of the Ten 
Years’ War. To Major Ordofiez, sent by 
General Weyler to take my declarations pre- 
vious to my being tried in a summary way 
by a court martial and shot, I said briefly 
that I had landed in Cuba the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1896, commanding an armed expedi- 
tion for the purpose of helping the Cubans 
to fight against Spanish sovereignty; also, 
that I was directly responsible for all the 
acts of hostility within the laws of war in 
the Province of Pinar del Rio against the 
sovereignty of Spain in Cuba since the 23rd 
of October, 1896; that 1 was placed in com- 
mand of the Division of Pinar del Rio by 
Gen. Antonio Maceo, and that, considering 
that these facts freely and spontaneously 
declared by me would justify, under the 
workings of the Spanish War Laws in Cuba, 
any sentence that the court martial would 
pass upon me, I requested: not to be dis- 
turbed any more by further questions in the 
premises. 

Bacallao was sent to another cell and I 
was now thoroughly cut off from the out- 
side world. Only the: immovable face of 
that sentry always looking at me kept me 
silent company. 

I heard, through the thin wooden partition 
that separated the stretcher on which I lay 
from the guardsmen outside, that my execu- 
tion would take place in three days, near the 
track of the railroad leading to Havana. The 
news was nothing strange to me. I ex- 
pected it hourly. I ordered a suit of clothes: 
very much resembling our uniform to be 
made for me in which to go becomingly to 
meet my fate, as the suit I wore when I be- 
came a prisoner was cut in pieces by the 
surgeon. 

My jailers offered to bring from Havana 
any delicacies I might fancy, as is customary 
in Spain in dealing with those condemned to 
suffer death. 

At eleven o’clock in the night of the fifth 
day of my imprisonment Major Ordofiez en- 
tered my room accompanied by several sol- 
diers, and pointing me out to them said, ad- 
dressing one of them: 
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“Do you recognize this man here?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the soldier. 

“Who is he?” 

“He is the insurgent leader we made 
prisoner in the engagement at Rio Hondo on 
the 28th ult.” 

The same question was put to every sol- 
dier present, and all answered in the same 
way. 

Then Major Ordofiez asked to be excused 
for disturbing me at such an unusual hour, but 
he had to fulfil that last formality in a hurry, 
as he had been ordered to close the proceed- 
ings and have everything ready immediately 
for the court martial. 

“You know,” he concluded with a sig- 
nificant motion of his head, “ that a misiden- 
tification under the circumstances would 
cause a fatal and irretrievable mistake.” 

Six days more elapsed without any new 
developments, when in the morning of the 
‘th of April the doctor who attended to my 
cure entered and said to me: 

“Make yourself ready! ”’ 

“You know I haye been so since the be- 
ginning!” 

“No, it is not what you think.” 

“Well!” : 

“A telegram has just been received order- 
ing the ‘Commandante Militaire ’* to send 
you to Havana by this morning’s train,’ 
and added with a sigh of relief, ‘‘ Hope opens 
new and more consoling visions.’ 

“Do you believe so?” 

“Something of an extraordinary nature 
must have occurred to cause such a change 
of plans, as everything was ready. You 
know it as well as myself.” 2 

“I would be sorry indeed were it to be 
only a matter of postponing the expected 
end.” 

In the evening of the 9th of April I arrived 
hy train in Havana, and after performing 
some formalities in San Ambrosio Hospital 
so as to make it appear that I had been an 
inmate of the hospital during my illness 
from the wounds, I was taken in a litter to 
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a steamboat and crossed the harbor toward 
Casa Blanca, where I was landed and car- 
ried up to Cabafias Fortress. I was locked 
in cell No. 50 of that fortress, where the 
physician examined my wounds and pre- 
scribed a soup for me which I could not eat 
on account of the nasty smell of rancid oil it 
exhaled. At 9 in the evening I was left 
alone. Bacallao had been sent to another 
cell. 

I could not sleep at all that night. The 
stern face of the sentry at San Cristobal 
had disappeared. No longer his silent, som- 
ber form was before me, and the regular 
sound of his footsteps pacing the room had 
died away as in a dream. Instead, the strong 
loud cries of the sentries throwing forth in 
the calm of the night their “ Alerts!” every 
five minutes from all along the walls of the 
fortress brought constantly to my attention 
the change of place and made me suspect a 
change in the situation, too. 

For the better? I could not say; my mind 
was unsettled. 

Two days afterward they brought Bacal- 
lao to my cell and let him remain. They 
allowed me, besides, an assistant inside the 
prison and another outside for bringing my 
meals from a restaurant in Havana. 

These were unheard of considerations on 
the part of the Spaniards toward a rebel 
chief, and we wondered what could be the 
motive. 

On the 15th of April I received from friends 
in Havana copies of the Journal, World, Sun 
and Herald. They told about the resolution 
in my favor passed by the Senate of the 
United States, and of the assurances given 
in consequence by the Spanish Government 
of having no intention to deprive me of my 
life. Everything was cleared up then. I 
knew that my life was saved through the 
prompt action of the Senate and the sym- 
pathy expressed. by the Americans which 
Canovas del Castillo dared not disregard. 

God blessthe American people! 


CEenTRAL Va.tiey N, Y. 





A ROMAN PILGRIMAGE. 


BY EDITH M. 


In the few months that elapsed from his 
arrival in Rome to his death in the same 
city did John Keats see the Endymion Sar- 
cophagus in the so-called Hall of the Red 
Faun at the Capitol Museum? Or, if he did 
not see this wonderful legend in marble, had 
it, perchance, been described for him, with 
all its rich and storied detail, detail so ex- 
quisite and varied, and sometimes so curi- 
ously suggestive of incidents introduced into 
Keats’s poem of “ Endymion?” If the sar- 
cophagus had never thus been described for 
him, the coincidence between many of the 
dream-like pictures found in the poem and 
those which the marble preserves in immor- 
tal mellow relief is only one more point in 
favor of the belief that the soul of Keats 
was a transmigrant from the Grecian world 
of old time! 

Such were my fancies and questionings on 
a spring morning two years ago, as I lin- 
gered in the Capitol Museum before this 
magical piece of sculpture, bequeathed from 
an age and realm that bequeathed not the 
power of rivaling—scarcely of imitating— 
such glorious art! In the afternoon of the 
same day, full of the memories of En- 
dymion, I found myself in the Piazza di 
Spagna. The still, rich sunshine of Rome 
filled the square and seemed to me like so 
much aerial amber wine poured into a chal- 
ice of alabaster. As I stood facing the wide 
staircase of the Spanish steps, which lead 
down from the Monte di Trinita, I was im- 
pressed with the suggestion they afford of a 
frozen cataract, congealed over ledges of 
sharp rock midway in its plunge. I had 
seen icy ridges formed on the shores of the 
great lakes, that resembled in their yellow- 
white tinting this ivory hue of the old 
marble. It was not, however, at this time 
the Spanish steps that absorhed my thoughts. 
It was the house upon the immediate right 
as one faces the steps. Sitting down to rest. 
I began to copy the inscription placed upon 
a marble tablet set in the wall of the house. 
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While I was engaged with this task, up 
ran a little urchin looking scarcely six 
years old (but Roman childhood is small 
for its years). One of the numerous violet- 
sellers that haunt the place—perhaps also 
artists’ model—the boy was dressed in 
shabby blue velvet, with a plumed hat set 
jauntily over his dark locks. Finding that 
I paid no attention to his solicitations, he 
ceased to proffer his violets, but with two or 
three others of the small flower-selling guild 
hung at my side, watching my work of copy- 
ing the inscription on the wall near by. 
“ Scrive!”” he exclaimed, half to himself, half 
to his companions, as though it were the 
most amazing thing in the world that one 
should take the pains to write when one 
might do—nothing at all! I looked at his 
animated face, twinkling eyes, red lips and 
white gleaming teeth, and the elfin figure in 
its fantastic trappings. ‘‘ Can you read it?” 
I asked, indicating the inscription on the 
wall. With childhood’s joy (the world 
around) at vindicating its wisdom, the mite 
in blue velvet began; and by little steps and 
halts, lingering on the big words—helped by 
me, a stammering forestiere in the first form 
as to Italian—two of us together, seemingly 
with one sweet accord, read what was writ- 
ten on the marble tablet opposite us: 
-“T/inglese poeta, Giovanni Keats, 
Mente maravigliosa quanto precoce, 
Mori in questa casa 
Li 24 Febraio, 1821, 
Ventesimosesto dell’eta sua.” 


So read my small scholar (like a very 
cherub in disguise sent from Elysium); pro- 
nouncing in childish, hesitating tones that 
found maravigliosa far too polysyllabic, and 
that softened V’inglese to Viglese. One word, 
however, this baby Delphian, in the shape of 
a Roman flower-boy, could pronounce; and 
he rolled it out with a sort of prophetic force. 
That word was— 

Po-e-ta! 
Needless to say that I bought his violets 
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and those of his companions; one of whom 
loitered and begged back a nosegay—for com- 


mercial reasons, it might be, though I shall. 


always believe otherwise, and that a touch 
of sentiment dictated the petition. 

In a sonnet written in the cottage of Burns, 
Keats exclaims: 


“Oh, smile among the shades, for this is fame!” 


Was it not a fame as far-reaching and as 
far-kindling that could bring together a wan- 
derer from across the sea and that slip of an 
old race, the Roman flower-boy, to read, con- 
jointly, how a young English poet sojourned 
for a few weeks in this house by the Piazza 
di Spagna, and consecrated it forever in 
passing thence into the Great Silence? 


It} 
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This house beside the Spanish steps, that spread 
A torrent changed to marble in its fall, 
Once held the sweetest soul of poets all! 

Hither your Roman pilgrimage be led: 

Think, O ye lovers of the deathless dead, 

The while ye read his tablet in the wall, 
How, when beyond Love’s ransom and recall, 
He sheltered here a drooped and alien head. 


From yonder window glanced his world-farewell, 
Perchance while the nuns’ vesper, from the 
hight, 
Winged holily his latest evening’s flight. 
In yonder chamber breathéd his passing sigh, 
While the one watcher, as the Shadow fell, 
Smoothed the wide brow, and closed the 
dreamless eye! 


West New Bricurov, §. I. 


PROFESSOR PARK AND HIS PUPILS. 


BY JOSEPH COOK, LL.D. 


A yOUNG man naturally, and a middle- 
aged man of necessity, chooses giants for 
guides. The secret ideal of the wise stu- 
dent as to the size and measure of a man is 
derived from the summits of the endow- 
ments and achievements of those historic 
leaders whose pre-eminence is unquestion- 
able. A St. Augustine, a Calvin, an Ed- 
wards in theology, is not given to every age; 
nor a Michael Angelo, a Da Vinci or a Ra- 
phael in art; not a Cesar or Napoleon in war; 
nor a Shakespeare, a Goethe, a Dante in po- 
etry; a Bismarck, a Gladstone, a Washing- 
ton or a Lincoln in statesmanship. But such 
names inevitably fix the standard of com- 
parison for all other spiritual magnitudes. 
This unflinching and fateful ideal is the 
tribunal before which every reputation must 
stand or fall in the estimation of posterity. 
A teacher who naturally belongs in the com- 
pany of the giants who have commanded the 
unforced and permanent confidence of the 
ages is one of the highest gifts of heaven to 
any generation. And such a gift the veteran 
and distinguished writers of the hundred 
letters sent to him on his ninetieth birthday, 
December 29th, deliberately record them- 
Selves as believing that Providence has be- 


stowed upon our times in the life and serv- 
ices of Professor Park. 

These letters form a very remarkable col- 
lection. 

1. They were all written primarily for 
Professor Park, but secondarily for publica- 
tion. It is presumable, therefore, that they 
do not contain a single incautious syllable. 
Each correspondent was distinctly informed 
by the committee which gathered the letters 
that it was intended that his reply should be 
presented to Professor Park on his ninetieth 
birthday, and “ ultimately be made public, in 
whole or in part, in a memorial notice of the 
occasion.” 

2. They represent not the opinion of young 
men only, nor of middle-aged men exclu- 
sively, nor of those of advanced years chief- 
ly, but of all these classes, commingling the 
voices of three generations. Lord Bacon 
said that the unforced opinions of young 
men are the surest basis for prophecy as to 
the course of the future. The unanimous 
opinions of three generations are the unmis- 
takable keynote of the verdict of posterity. 

3. These letters are from experts possess- 
ing the confidence of the churches as 
university presidents, college iar 
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preachers, teachers, editors and other schol- 
ars, most of them once Professor Park’s 
pupils. Several of the communications, 
however, are from men not at any time pu- 
pils of Professor Park and not of the same 
religious denomination. 

4. They abound in expressions of grati- 
tude, reverence and personal regard, many 
of which are almost too sacred and touching 
to be made rublic. 

5. These communications exhibit Profes- 
sor Park’s system of theology as judged by 
its fruits. They show his scheme of instruc- 
tion on trial as reduced to religious life in 
three generations. Over and over the writ- 
ers of these letters speak of his theological 
system as organizing, redemptive, preach- 
able, and this not only as impregnable phi- 
losophy but as an all-conquering Gospel. A 
German critic, not well acquainted with 
American habits of religious thought, is said 
to have called New England theology ‘a 
disguised rationalism.” Applied New Eng- 
land theology, in the hands of Jonathan 
Edwards, one might reply, was incontro- 
vertibly an undisguised Great Awakening. 
Such, too, it has been as taught by Profess- 
or Park, who may justly be called the great- 
est of the Edwardeans since Edwards. The 
New England theology has always been the 
parent of revivals of religion, a bulwark 
against devitalized orthodoxy, whether Uni- 
tarian, Universalist or Pantheistic, or mere- 
ly rationalistic—a champion of missions at 
home and abroad, and the deepest inspira- 
tion of spiritual life in the holy of holies of 
the churches. 

6. These letters have been written without 
collusion or conference of the authors with 
each other and have come to us from all 
parts of the nation. Their unanimity of 
opinion and emphasis of congratulation rep- 
resent convictions which reveal the sound- 
ness of the general condition of the churches 
and are an omen of disaster to all who de- 
part from the faith which the Holy Scrip- 
tures assure us was “ once for all” delivered 
to the saints. They are not only a personal 
indorsement and crown of rejoicing, but may 
well be to the churches at large an enlight- 
enment and inspiration in the support of an 
orthodoxy at once progressive and conserva- 
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tive, scholarly and aggressive, scientific and 
biblical. 
Professor Tholuck, on the fiftieth anniver- 


“sary of the commencement of his great ca- 


reer as teacher of theology at Halle, received 
congratulations in his own home from pupils 
and friends from all parts of the German 
Empire. The Emperor sent to him the dec- 
oration of the Black Eagle; students with 
torches moved in procession past his win- 
dows singing Luther’s hymn, ‘“ Hin feste 
Burg ist unser Gott.’”’ If the friends of Pro- 
fessor Park could have assembled and have 
made similar demonstrations in hymns and 
speeches, the expression of respect might 
have been more spectacular but could hardly 
have been more significant than it is in these 
hundred deliberate letters published on a 
ninetieth birthday. 

It has often been said of the years in 
which Professor Park, Professor Phelps and 
Professor Shedd were each at his fullest 
strength as preachers and teachers at An- 
dover, and when Dr. Samuel H. Taylor was 
at the head of Phillips Academy, and Mrs. 
Stowe writing the volumes which immedi- 
ately succeeded ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” that 
there were giants at Andover in those days. 
My personal indebtedness to Professor Park, 
like that of so many others, began through 
his sermons which I heard when a pupil in 
Phillips Academy from 1855 to 1857. Pro- 
fessor Park, Professor Phelps and Pro- 
fessor Shedd, with Lyman Beecher and 
Professor Stowe as_ occasional assist- 
ants, made the Seminary pulpit of that 
period like a pillar of fire through 
which God looked in the morning 
watch of many awakening young lives and 
troubled the host of his enemies and took off 
their chariot wheels. An astounding Civil 
War was drawing on apace. The religious 
revivals which preceded it, in so many por- 
tions of the Northern States, breathed the 
spirit of the devout. and scholarly New Eng- 
land theology. 

It will not be denied that Professor Park’s 
influence as a preacher at that period was 
very great. Philip Schaff says that “a ser- 
mon from him was an event.” And reading 
now these “ Discourses ” in print, they move 
me even more than they did at first hearing. 
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A youth in the academy could appreciate one 
of these sermons only in the most inadequate 
degree, but each of the famous ones that I 
heard from Professor Park rolled over me 
like a Fifth Symphony of Beethoven. No 
preaching that I have heard, at home or 
abroad, ever moved me as much. I found I 
was spoiled for most other preaching after 
leaving Andover. Once, in my most ver- 
dant year in college, I was called before a 
venerable professor, who said to me: “ You 
do not read during devotional exercises at 
the Sunday services, but why, with a book 
under your shawl, do you sometimes read 
during sermons?” ‘ To save time, sir,” was 
the natural and not intentionally discurte- 
ous reply. And the professor dismissed his 
impertinent pupil without a word of direct 
reprimand, saying only, ‘“‘ You are excused.” 
Besides being a great man in natural en- 
dowments, Professor Park was revered by 
his students as a great man in the breadth 
of his intellectual and spiritual training. It 
is to be remembered that Professor Park 
was a preacher at Braintree and professor 
of philosophy at Amherst College and of sa- 
cred rhetoric at Andover before he became 
there a professor of systematic theology. 
When he became a theologian he did not 
cease to be a preacher, a metaphysician and 
a vhetorician. He was forty years editor of 
the Bibliotheca Sacra. His natural endow- 
ments and his culture were so massive and 
many-sided that only a polygonal view of 
Professor Park can be a true view. 
President John Henry Barrows, who says 
that there is no book in his library with 
whose contents he is more familiar than 
with Professor Park’s “ Discourses,” ex- 
presses his gratitude to Providence that 
America has produced a great theologian 
‘and pulpit orator who is also a man of let- 
ters. Both in New England and in Great 
Britain, some of the soundest theological 
thought of the last century, not excepting 
Bishop Butler’s immortal “ Analogy ” itself, 
suffered from lack of literary excellence, 
finish and brilliancy in its expression. In 
New England the Unitarian reaction against 
orthodoxy was to some extent literary as 
well as doctrinal and speculative, and con- 
tinued to be so until Professor Park’s time. 
Emerson says of the established Church of 
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England, that its creed is ‘“ By taste are ye 
saved.” The important tho subordinate 
truth contained in this epigram Professor 
Park was vastly effective in teaching to 
orthodoxy in America. 

in his lectures on theology Professor 
Park’s constant and crowning characteris- 
tics seem to me to have been these seven: 
His exact adherence to the scientific meth- 
od, his lucidity in definitions and distinctions, 
his acuteness, massiveness, comprehensive- 
ness and unflinching biblical soundness. of 
thought, witu a majestic spiritual elevation 
of tone. His illustrations and amplifications ~ 
were given extemporaneously, while the body 
of the lectures, arranged in luminous and co- 
herent heads and sub-heads, was always: 
dictated to the class from his most cautious 
manuscript, and elaborately written down 
by the pupils. The contrast between the 
written and the extemporaneous matter was 
often wide and always refreshing. In his 
illustrations there were the most vivid 
flashes of wit and humor, but these never 
appeared in his discourses, and yet they 
illuminated his lecture-room, his conversa- 
tion and sometimes his correspondence, in a 
degree that was dazzling and has become 
famous. His lectures had on many minds 
the effect of doors opened in the sky. 

Perhaps the top and radiance of Professor 
Park’s lucidity was in the clearness, acute- 
ness and exactness of his definitions. These 
were at times endlessly strategic but never 
strained; never a basis for foregone conclu- 
sions. They were justified by standard the- 
ological usage, or by a strict application of 
scientific analysis. The effect of the turn- 
ing of his lenses upon an obscure topic was 
often like that of turning a telescope upon 
a nebulous cluster in the night sky. The ef- 
fect seemed magical, for instead of a blotch 
of haze the field of vision was seen to be 
made up of distinct stars. But this result 
was legitimate, for it was evident that the 
lenses were clear and accurately adjusted. 

Professor Park’s intellectual watchword 
might have been the famous German saying, 
Was klar ist wahr ist, but he was also true, 
most especially in his discourses, to Nean- 
der’s -watchword, Pectus theologum fecit. His 
lectures and his discourses in contrast make 
up the opposite sides of his instructions, 
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and together illustrate the distinction made 
in one of his celebrated controversial dis- 
courses between “ the theology of the intel- 
lect and the theology of the feelings.” At 
the last analysis the controlling principles 
of his scheme of thought were, on the one 
hand, Reverence for proof, or Clear ideas at 
any cost; and, on the other, Obedience, the 
organ of spiritual knowledge. 

Beginning with strictly self-evident truth, 
the architecture of his system rises through 
Anthropology, Theism, Soteriology and Es- 
chatology along such a stupendous curve 
that it is not possible to appreciate it except 
from some point of view where the student 
sees it as a whole and endeavors to trans- 
mute it into life. 

The doctrine of the atonement, in its full- 
est and most overwhelming Biblical signifi- 
cance, always stood at the summit. 

The so-called “ Worcester Creed,” a re- 
markable document, every word of which he 
publicly approved in 1884, is perhaps the 
best short practical summary of his teach- 
ing and faith. The Commission “Creed of 
1883,” sometimes otherwise called the Omis- 
sion Creed, does not contain the Scriptural 
doctrine that “all who are in their graves ” 
are to be judged “‘ by the deeds done in the 
body,” but leaves ample room open to the 
fatal error that it may sometimes be safe 
for some men to die in their sins. Professor 
Park, Professor Phelps, Professor Karr and 
many other scholars in theology protested 
emphatically, m public letters, against this 
unorthodox creed. Whatever its merits in 
other respects, they regarded it as mislead- 
ing and perilous in eschatology. 

A fuller statement of the outlines of Pro- 
fessor Park’s system of faith may be seen in 
the celebrated “ Associate Creed of Andover 
Theological Seminary.” This form of sound 
words differs slightly on a few minor points, 
but more in expression than in substance, 
from the Catechism. Professor Park’s rev- 
erence for the Catechism was, of course, 
large and profouna; wut le was temporarily 
criticised somew..at in his earlier career as 
a theological teacher for not adhering to it 
in every particular. But he had not taken 
oath to support the Catechism, and he had 
subscribed the Associate Creed. He was 
wholly faithful to his obligations, but with 
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entire freedom in his loyalty and entire 
loyalty in his freedom. 

As Jonathan Edwards, in spite of his 
metaphysical acuteness, was also an evan- 
gelist and an intimate friend of Whitefield, 
so Professor Park, in spite of his strict ad- 
herence to the scientific method in his study 
of both human nature and of Scripture, was 
an efficient preacher in revivals in his minis- 
try at Braintree and later in his professor- 
ship at Amherst College, as well as a friend 
and admirer of President Finney, the chief 
evangelist of his time. If, in some respects, 
Jonathan Edwards was a philosopher, and 
in others a Biblical evangelist, so it may be 
said that Professor Park in the lecture-room 
was, in some respects, like Aristotle, but in 
the pulpit like Plato and St. Augustine. 
There is in the ‘“ Discourses” something 
also of Jeremy Taylor, Calvin and Edwards 
combined. 

It has been my fortune to study the meth- 
ods and personalities of Tholuck and Julius 
Muller of Halle, Delitzsch, Luthardt and 
Kahnis of Leipzig, Dorner of Berlin, Christ- 
lieb of Bonn, and Ritschl. of Géttingen, but 
in no one of these did I find as richly en- 
dowed or as impressive a theological teach- 
er and preacher, or, according to my best 
judgment, as safe a guide and certainly not 
as inspiring a personal force, as Professor 
Park. Nor have I in England, Scotland or 
America, after a varied experience, found 
his peer. After invaluable opportunities of 
personal intercourse with Professor Park as 
a frequent guest or host for thirty years, 
and after a third of a century of theological 
study, by no means confined to New Eng- 
land theology, it is only when I think of 
Schleiermacher, Leibnitz and Kant, Ed- 
wards, Calvin and St. Augustine, that I 
seemed to be on the intellectual and spiritual . 
level of Professor Park. 

It will be a keen distress to scholars if all 
his discourses and his entire theological sys- 
tem are not published in full and promptly. 
as edited by his own hand. It has resulted 
from the fastidiousness of the taste of Pro- 
fessor Park concerning his own productions 
that they have been issued as yet only with 
most inadequate completeness. In spite of 
all changes of fashion in philosophy, ethics 
and exegetical research, there will remain 
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a list of supreme organizing topics in theol- 
ogy on whic no authority within sight of 
our present outlook is likely to be superior 
to Professor Park’s. His collected works, 
authoritatively edited, will pe reverently 
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studied by posterity. On the headlands of 
the sublime coasts of religious truth they 
will flame imperishably as both beacon 
lights and altar fires. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE TREATY OF PARIS. 


BY THEODORE STANTON. 


THe American members of the Peace 
Commission have just left Paris to return 
to Washington, and before this article ap- 
pears in print the text of the Treaty of 
Paris, which has put an end to the Spanish- 
American war, will probably have been 
published. But the debates which led up to 
the treaty, the arduous labors of the Com- 
missioners and the staff, and many of the 
minor events connected with this historic 
mission may not be known. I hasten, there- 
fore, to chronicle here what I chance to have 
learned about these things, and offer these 
imperfect notes as a slight contribution to 
the history of this interesting subject. 

The meeting place of the Commission was 
not an ordinary one. The two richly deco- 
rated large drawing-rooms on the ground 
floor of the French Foreign Office, at the 
northeast .corner, have been the center of 
several international gatherings of the first 
importance. It was here, for instance, that 
the Bering Sea Tribunal met. Immediate- 


ly on mounting the half-dozen stone steps 


leading to the big entrance door you enter 
a large vestibule, where the Commissioners 
left their hats and coats in the charge of 
liveried servants belonging to the Foreign 
Office. Thence you advance into the first 
drawing-room, which looks out on the Seine 
and where was ‘kept ready a broad white- 
clothed table provided with light refresh- 
ments, which, however, were seldom touched 
by the Commissioners, the sittings being 
generally too short to awaken an appetite. 

But it is the adjoining drawing-room, 
facing the garden, to which most interest is 
attached, for around the wide, long table, 
eovered with the traditional green cloth, 
were fought out the negotiations which lost 
to Spain the remnants of her once majestic 


colonial system and which set out the United 
States on its new path of international poli- 
tics. Hive chairs on either side, with a 
larger one in the middle of each row for the 
president of either Commission; two more 
at both ends of the table for the secretaries 
and the interpreter—such was the tapis 
vert around which sat Sefior Montero Rios, 
Judge Day and their respective colleagues. 
From the lofty lace-curtained windows you 
looked out into the spacious, nobly-kept gar- 
den, with its patches of green sward, its tall 
trees and its graveled walks. Far removed 
from the street, a silence always reigned 
that made it difficult to believe that you 
were in the heart of the great city. 

There was a remarkable absence of for- 
mality in the proceedings of the Commis- 
sion. On the opening day the delegates 
walked quietly into the meeting-room, the 
Spaniards taking possession of one side of 
the table and the Americans the other, and 
these places they kept throughout the nego- 
tiations. As none of the Americans spoke 
Spanish and as two or three of the Span- 
iards were in the same predicament as re- 
gards English, the services of the affable 
official interpreter, Mr. Arthur W. Fergus- 
son, were immediately called into requisi- 
tion. In fact, the part played by Mr. Fer- 
gusson was rather unique in affairs of this 
kind. It was scarcely noticed at the first 
meeting that he was interpreting for both 
sides. At the second reunion the Spaniards 
again appeared with no interpreter, and 
once more Mr. Fergusson acted for friend 
and foe. After this had gone on for some 
days it became evident that the Spanish 
Commission had come unprovided with an 
interpreter. An explanation was in order. 

It appears that the Spanish Commissioners 
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had supposed, but just why is not appar- 
ent, that the proceedings would be carried 
on in French, with which language all the 
Spaniards were more or less conversant. 
But this question of the language to. be used 
during the negotiations had been brought up 
by the Americans while at sea. Judge Day 
held that as the final treaty was to be drawn 
up in Spanish and in English in parallel. col- 
umns, he could not see why a third lan- 
guage should be introduced into the affair. 
It is rather odd, however, that the Span- 
iards were willing to accept an American as 
the medium of transmitting to them what 
was said by their opponents on the opposite 
side of the table. But the fact that Mr. 
Fergusson was an honorable gentleman and 
that some of the Spanish Commissioners 
were excellent English scholars, and so 
could supervise what he said, removed most 
of the objections that might be raised in the 
matter. It did not remove, however, Mr. 
Fergusson’s very serious objection that it 
just doubled hiS work. 

In one instance at least the fact that Mr. 
Fergusson was acting for both parties pre- 
vented what might have been a serious dis- 
pute. At one of the very last meetings of 
the Commission, Sefior Rios made an at- 
tempt to draw out the Americans apropos 
of President McKinley’s reference in his 
message to the cause of the “ Maine” ex- 
plosion. The president of the Spanish dele- 
gation worked himself up into quite a passion 
over the matter. But the Americans calmly 
but decidedly detlined to follow him on to 
that ground, saying simply that they had not 
read the message, refusing to consider 
as the real text of the Presidential docu- 
ment the imperfect résumé cabled to Paris. 
Thereupon Sefior Rios became still more ex- 
cited and striking his left breast-pocket vio- 
lently with his right hand, exclaimed rather 
theatrically and very emphatically: ‘“‘ Well, 
I have read it and I have a copy of the pas- 
sage here!” Judge Day forgot himself for 
a moment and answered drily: ‘“ Tell him 
he’d better keep it there!” ~But the words 
were softened down as they passed through 
the diplomatic lips of the interpreter, and 
the irate Spaniard was mollified rather than 
still further angered by the response. 

The Spanish diplomatist is exceedingly 
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crafty, and the history of these negotiations 
from beginning to end proves it. From the 
start everybody behind the scenes knew that 
the Spaniards came to Paris with the pur- 
pose of making the best financial bargain 
possible. They were quite ready to give up 
all their colonies provided they could get # 
good lot of ringing American dollars for 
them. All the fine words of Sefior Montero 
Rios about Spanish honor, their ardent de- 
sire to preserve what was left of their once 
grand colonial empire, their repugnance even 
to listen to money considerations—this and 
much: else was pure buncombe. The real 
object was to blind the public at home and 
to awaken European sympathy, in the hope 
that some of the Powers would bring pres- 
sure to bear on the American Commission. 
But the shrewd delegates from the United 
States saw through the game from the start, 
and while listening patiently and politely to 
the criticisms and protests across the table, 
held on tightly to Uncle Sam’s purse strings. 
It was a sore disappointment—in fact, the 
only real disappointment—to the Spaniards, 
when it was found that only $20,000,000 in 
hard cash could be obtained from the Wash- 
ington treasury. 

In fact, it may be fairly asked if we did 
not push parsimony too far, if we would not 
have stood better in the eyes of the world 
by being more generous with poor ‘finan- 
cially-ruined Spain. This is decidedly the 
opinion of the French friends of the United 
States. A well-known French Senator, who 
was born a citizen of our country, said to me 
the other day: “You should have given 
Spain $200,000,000 .for the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. You could have afforded it, and 
it would have been such a boon to that needy 
land. Then all Europe would have sounded 
your praises. As it is, there is a general 
feeling that you drove a _ very sharp 
bargain.” An American diplomatist felt 
forced to admit to me last week that we 
had really treated the Spaniards very shab-. 
bily, that we had squeezed them as one 
would an orange. “I don’t wonder they feel 
cut up about it,” he remarked in closing. 
Why, when they pocketed their Castilian 
pride to the point of asking us to assuiu. the 
payment of the annual pension to the de- 
scendants of Columbus—the sum is a pit- 
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tance of a few thousand dollars—our Com- 
missioners coldly answered: “ We have re- 
ceived no instructions on that point.” 

I spoke a moment ago of Spanish crafti- 
ness in diplomatic affairs. Another thing 
that has to be guarded against in dealing 
with them is procrastination. They like to 
drag a negotiation on from week to week 
and month to month. There was an in- 
stance of a Washington claim against Spain 
that required twenty years for settlement. 
The American Commissioners had to be 
continually fighting against this tendency. 
This was mainly prevented by clinging 
strictly to the rule adopted at the start, that 
after both sides had filed written opinions 
on a point in dispute, the matter was ended 
and could not be taken up again. This sort 
of “previous question” applied to the de- 
bates around the tapis vert, had to be 
moved more than once during the two 
months’ discussions and firmly enforced. 
Otherwise the two delegations might still be 
sitting face to face in the Palace of the 
Quai d’Orsay. 

This custom, agreed to by the Commis- 
sioners at the beginning, of putting every- 
thing in writing, necessarily rendered the 
proceedings slower, but had the advantage 
of making them more exact, and as a result 
we have a mass of diplomatic papers which, 
if the history of the Treaty of Paris is ever 
written, will furnish rich materials to the 
student of international law and politics. 
These documents emanate from both sides 
and are in Spanish and English. They are 
exhaustive and able—chiefly the work of 
specialists. One of these specialists on the 
American side said to me recently: ‘ All the 
objections put forth by the Spaniards—and 
they were many and plausible—are carefully 
and triumphantly answered.” It is to be 
hoped that the State Department may issue 
them in a separate volume. Then the public 
will see what a big task the Commission 
had before it and how thoroughly it per- 
formed this task. 

But this task could not have been so thor- 
oughly performed, these documents could 
not have been drawn up with credit to the 
Commission, unless this Commission were 
composed of an able body of men. Of the 
tive chief Commissioners themselves noth- 
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ing need be said here. They have been be- 
fore the public too long to require any pres- 
entation of their mental powers. But it 
should be pointed out that the staff of the 
Commission was also exceedingly assiduous 
and capable in every respect. ‘‘ We out- 
matched the Spaniards at every point,” re- 
marked to me last month an American diplo- 
matist. And nowhere did we so surpass our 
opponents as.in our staff of secretaries, spe- 
cialists, translators, etc. The five Commis- 
sioners felt that they were splendidly sup- 
ported by their subordinates, and this impor- 
tant fact greatly strengthened them in pros- 
ecuting the work around the council-board. 
To these less conspicuous members of the 
Commission redounds not a little of the 
honor of having conducted this difficult busi- 
ness with dispatch and dexterity to a vic- 
torious conclusion. 

‘The dignified bearing and business-like 
ways of the American Commission cannot 
be too highly praised. Tho momentarily 
residing in the most fascinating city of the 
world, the Commissioners held aloof almost 
wholly from every social dissipation, and re- 
mained nearly in seclusion from first to last. 
An official breakfast at the Foreign Office, 
two audiences of President laure at the be- 
ginning and end of the mission, a farewell 
eall on the Minister of Foreign Affairs, an 
official dinner at the United States Embassy 
and another at the Spanish Embassy, and 
a banquet offered to General Porter by the 
Commission—this about exhausts the list 
of festivities in which the American dele- 
gates participated. And if the number of 
attentions poured upon them but declined 
were made public, their austere conduct 
would stand forth in a still stronger light. 
Nor should I pass by in silence one of the 
chief reasons for this course. It, too, is all 
to the honor of the good sense of the Com- 
mission. They did not wish that even the 
shadow. of an impression should get abroad 
that they were rejoicing in the slightest re- 
spect over the misfortunes of prostrate 
Spain. 

I cannot close these reflections without 
saying a word about the admirable conduct 
of the French Government throughout these 
long negotiations. It cannot be denied that 
the Spanish Commissioners were disappoint- 
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ed at the spirit in which they have been re- 
garded by .the French public, and especially 
by the French Government. It is now ad- 
mitted in Paris diplomatic circles that the 
Spaniards expected, or at least hoped, that 
France would bring some pressure to bear on 
the American negotiators in favor of Spain. 
But such has not at all been the case. Tho 
the meetings took place, as we have séen, in 
one end of the Foreign Office, and M. Del- 
cassé's bureaus were in the other end, the 
Minister not only never interfered in the 
slightest way, but even let it be seen, as was 
probably actually the case, that he was quite 
ignorant of what was going forward on the 
floor below. Furthermore, M. Cambon, the 
French Ambassador to the United States, 
who, it will be remembered, acted for Spain 
in drawing up the protocol with President 
McKinley. tho in Paris throughout the nego- 
tiations, kept most discreetly in the back- 
ground. 

The Spanish Commissioners felt all the 
more keenly this impartial line of policy 
followed by the French Government, as they 
had counted on quite another sort of treat- 
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ment. In fact, they took this “ neglect,” as 
they expressed it, so to heart that herein is 
to be found one of the reasons why the fare- 
well banquet which M. Delcassé was to have 
offered to the joint Commissions was not 
given. Added to the fact that the Spaniards 
did not relish the idea of going through the 
ordeal of being polite throughout a whole 
evening with the American Commissioners 
who had just “ despoiled them of the rem- 
nants of the magnificent inheritance of 
Charles V,” and of sitting down to table un- 
der the very roof where “this abominable 
treaty had been torn from them in spite of 
protest after protest,” they also rather drew 
back at the thought of having as host the 
diplomat to whom they had looked for moral 
supportat least, but who had,as he was really 
bound to do, left them to their fate. So M. 
Delcassé’s dinner did not take place, and the 
Spanish and American Commissioners never 
met again after that Saturday night’s his- 
toric scene when they affixed their signa- 
tures to the Treaty of Paris by lamp-light 
in the drawing-room of the French Foreign 
Office. 


Paris, FRANCE, 


THE ALTERED JUDGMENT. 


BY JULIA TRUITT BISHOP. 


THE secretary had pencil and notebook 
ready, and a typewriter beside him. The 
Bishop of Windermere sat in the window, 
in a straight-backed chair, for it seemed 
that he could not even allow himself the 
luxury of resting when he might have 
rested. 

He was a tall, austere looking man, this 
bishop; with firm mouth and square chin, 
and gray eyes that looked out from under 
frowning brows. A just man, priding him- 
self on his justice; a good man, striving to 
win the world to Christ, and setting hig face 
like a flint against temporizing of every 
kind. With him there were but two words: 
yes, and no. There were arguments on but 
one side of a question; and there was noth- 
ing to be said for the other side under any 
circumstances. The secretary sometimes 


paused in his work and looked at him, and 
wondered if he were altogether human. 

An austere man, who had the income of 
a prince and lived the life of an anchorite, 
giving all his goods to the poor; an unsym- 
pathetic man, who educated youths at his 
own expense; the strangest anomaly to be 
found in many a day’s journey—this bishop, 
who sat in his straight-backed chair, dictat- 
ing to his secretary. 

“A note of thanks from the president of 
the board of managers of the Home for the 
Homeless,” said the secretary, opéning an- 
other letter, with a little sigh of relief, for 
he was near the end of the pile. “He says 
that your magnificent contribution has 
saved the Home from serious difficulties, 
and that this will enable them to go through 
the winter comfortably.” 
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* No answer needed,” 
briefly. 

“A request from Mr. Dawson for help for 
a poor family. He says he has found a fam- 
ily in great distress, and he looks to you for 
advice and assistance.” 

“He doesn’t need advice. He needs as- 
sistance. Tell him to draw on me and do 
what he thinks necessary.” 

“ A letter from Mr. Millard in reference to 
young Montgomery, the theological student. 
He has married, and so has forfeited his 
right to continue his course and enter upon 
his career, unless you are willing to make an 
exception in his case.” 

The bishop’s face flushed, and his lips set 
in a line like iron. 

“Write Mr. Millard,” he said in icy tones, 
“that he will please convey to the young 
man my compliments and tell him that 
since he has put his nose to the grindstone 
he may keep it there. He is to tell him 
from me that he can seek out some humble 
employment for himself and go to work at 
it. We are done with him.” 

* Perhaps there may be extenuating cir- 
cumstances,” said the secretary hesitating- 
ly. ‘Excuse me for suggesting it, but 
wouldn’t it be well to wait awhile and in- 
vestigate——”’ 

He had spoken with the utmost deference, 
but even the bishop’s angry turn did not dis- 
concert the secretary. 

“Investigate !”’ exclaimed the bishop an- 
grily. ‘“‘ Why is it necessary to investigate? 
The young man had his career before him, 
and he has deliberately thrown it away. He 
has sacrificed the dignity and honor of the 
Church for some foolish girl, who never had 
a thought in her life, perhaps, and who will 
be like a millstone around his neck. No, let 
him go his way. Men who make mistakes 
like that must suffer the consequences. 
Marry before he had completed his theologi- 
cal course! What man who had his work 
at heart would think of doing such a thing? 
‘vhank Heaven, I have never married. I 
have given my life to the Cnurch; and no 
man can do that who has a wife to divide 
his affections.” 

The secretary bowed and took up his pen- 
cil again. Having received his instructions, 
there was nothing but to obey them. And 


said the bishop 
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after a little, the dictations for the day being 
finished, the bishop surrounded himself with 
his books and plunged into the abstract 
studies which were to him like wine to the 
bacchanal; which stood in the place of the 
love of wife and child. : 

The bishop lived like an anchorite, and 
there was no service too hard for him. No 
work that he could do for the Church was 
ever refused. The wintry wind was howl- 
ing at the blinds that evening, but he drew 
on his overcoat and gloves, and ‘prepared 
himself for the street. 

“ Are you going out, sir?’’ asxed the secre- 
tary. 

“Yes,” replied the great man simply. “I 
promised to give a talk to the workingmen 
to-night at the McMinnville mission.” 

There was a world of personal history in 
the simple answer. It was a cold and dis- 
mal night, and the fire was burning cheerily 
in the grate; yet this man, who might have 
taken his ease, was going to the furthest ex- 
tremity of the city to talk to grimy work- 
ing men. The secretary watched him with 
wonder and curiosity in his face. The hard, 
stern, unbending man, the self-sacrificing 
sympathizer with the poor;—what contradic- 
tions were in this man’s nature ! 

The mission stood in the midst of a thick- 
ly settled district, populated chiefly by the 
workmen from the foundries and mills 
which abounded there. The house was 
small and plain, and not teo comfortable, as 
the bishop knew, for he had preached there 
before. To his surprise the doors were 
closed and the place was dark. 

“Strange!” he said to himself. 
not think I was so early.” 

Nothing stirred about the house except a 
little white kitten, which sat on the steps 
and rent the air with an agonized howl. Its 
voice had been audible to him while he was 
still some distance down the street, but as 
he approached the kitten did not change its 
tactics except to look up at the bishop and 
howl straight into his face. 

“Mercy, what a voice!” exclaimed the 
bishop uneasily. ‘ Are you cold, poor, little 
kitten?” 

And looking up and down the street to see 
that no one was coming, he took the tiny kit- 
ten up and stroked its head. 


“TI did 
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It looked him in the face, and opened its 
mouth wide, and wailed for something it 
missed, and could not explain. It surely 
must be almost frozen. No one was coming 
yet. The bishop unbuttoned his overcoat a 
button at the top and thrust the kitten in. 

“If I see any one coming, I can take it 
out,” he thought. “Perhaps one of the 
workmen will take it home to his children.” 

Lulled by the warmth, the kitten was 
quiet for a moment, but all at once it real- 
ized that there was something else needed. 
It crawled up and put out its head and 
howled louder than ever. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed the bishop. 
“Tt must be hungry. If the men would only 
come—~”’ 

Sure enough, there was some one, walking 
up the street with a rapid swing. But he 
was about to pass, when the bishop stopped 
him. ; 

“Pardon me, my friend,” he said, “ but I 
expected there would ve service in this house 
to-night. Can you tell me—” 

“You’re mistaken. It’s to-morrow night,” 
said the man, hurrying on. 

He had mistaken the night; and all this 
long journey and the waiting in the cold 
were for nothing. 

“Too bad, kitty,’ he said to the head 
which was just beneath his chin, and which 
was giving utterance to the wildest and 
most hopeless howls. “As I have nothing 
else to do, though, perhaps I might find a 
place where they would give you a little 
milk, and maybe adopt you.” 

He put a protecting hand on the kitten’s 
head, and tried to pet it into silence, as he 
walked down the street, looking for a house 
that looked promising. A little distance 
away he saw a house where there was a 
light, and some one moving apout. 

He rang the bell hopefully, and presently 
& woman came to the door, and opened it a 
little way, and evidently had her suspicions, 

‘* Pardon me, madam,” he said curteously; 
“but I have found a poor little starving kit- 
ten in the streets, and I called to ask you if 
you would give it a little milk.” 

The kitten shrieked and waiied in confir- 
mation of his report, but the woman was not 
to be deceived. ‘ You git out o’ here, an’ 
do it double quick,” she commanded, at the 
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same time shutting the dodr and bolting it 
on the inside. 

The bishop found himself walking up the 
street, his ears tingling with mortification. 
“What could she have thought of me?” he 
questioned of himself. 

A little distatice on was a house where 
there was a fire in the front room, and he 
could hear a man’s voice within. Ah, here 
was the place. A man would understand 
the situation. There was never anything to 
be done with a woman anyhow, but with a 
man it was different. 

‘A ving at the bell, and the door was flung 
open and the man stood on the threshold. 

“That you, Jack?” he asked, peering into 
the darkness. 

“No, it is not Jack,” replied the bishop 
mildly, and then he repeated his formula. 

* See here, my man,” said the gentleman 
in the door; “I don’t know whether you’re 
crazy, or just on a jag, but you’d better 
hurry on, for it’s mighty nigh time for the 
copper on this beat to git aroun’.” 

The bishop drew his splendid figure erect 
and waiked on. ‘ All men are becoming 
pessimists,” he said to himself and the kit- 
ten. 

Perhaps it was this gloomy thought that 
made the kitten open its mouth and surpass 
all its previous efforts in the way of soul- 
stirring wails. The bishop set his lips iv 
their hard line, 

“T’m going to find something for this kit- 
ten to eat,’ he said half aloud, and when the 
bishop said things in that way it was as 
well for circumstances to yield, 

A tiny cottage stood at q street corner; 
such a tiny cottage that it seemed to have 
been crowded into the corner as qn after- 
thought, when the place was already full. 
There was a light. in the front room, and the 
bishop had grown desperate. He rang the 
bell. 

A young man opened the door. There was 
an electric light a few feet away, and the 
bishop saw by it that the young man had'a 
pale face and that his hair was tumbled, as 
tho by restless fingers. While he was not- 
ing these things he was telling about the 
kitten. 

“T have applied to several people,” he add- 
ed, ‘but they all seem to look on me as a 
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dangerous and suspicious character. I hope 
you will be more generous in your judg- 
ment.” 

The young man had started at the sound 
of his voice, but he opened the door wider. 

“Come in,” he said. “I think we will be 
abie to find the kitten something to eat.” 

A slender slip of a girl arose from her seat 
near the fire and went into the other room. 
She came back presently with a saucer of 
milk, and set it and the kitten down on the 
rug, and then the bishop sat down, too, at 
their invitation; and they all laughed with 
one accord at the enthusiastic manner in 
which the kitten crawled bodily into that 
saucer of milk, and lapped and choked and 
strangled and lapped again, as tho it would 
never have enough. 

“The poor little thing was hungry, very 
hungry,” said the bishop pityingly. 

While the kitten drank, the bishop was 
looking around the poor, neat little room, 
with its bare floor shining white and its piti- 
ful little adornings. And from the room his 
eyes wandered to the girl, who was down 
on her knees by the fire, wiping the milk 
from the kitten’s paws, and making it fit for 
decent society. She was a lovely girl, with 
large, tender, brown eyes, and her hair was 
filled with gold in the firelight; and there 
was a dimple in the midst of the bloom on 
her left cheek. 

When had the Bishop of Windermere ever 
noticed the bloom on a woman’s cheek be- 
fore, or the dimple in the midst of it? 

“ Really, this is very pleasant,’”’ said the 
bishop, warming under the genial influence 
of the neat little room, and the lovely girl, 
and the fine young man with the intellectual 
face. “I am glad that I found the kitten, 
for it has.been the cause of my making some 
pleasant friends. You must give me your 
name, for I have no: disposition to lose 
friends so pleasantly found.” 

Something had been weighing on the mind 
of the young man ever since his guest had 
come into the room. Now he arose and 
stood before the bishop, his eyes kindling. 

“My name is Montgomery,” he said with 
an intrepidity which the bishop could not 
but recognize, even in the midst of his 
amazement. “I am a student of theology. 
I lack a year of finishing my course, A 
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month ago I married, and to-day you sent 
me word that since I had put my nose to the 
grindstone I could keep it there. You—you, 
a bishop, the head of my Church, have de- 
cided that I must lose my career, that I am 
to throw away the one work for which I am 
fitted, that I must never give my message 
to the world, that I must walk in alien 
paths all’ my life! And why? Because I 
have married the sweetest girl that ever 
breathed; a girl who would stand side by 
side with me in my work, who would make 
it better work, broader, more effective. We 
had expected to wait, sir, but she lost her 
mother a few weeks ago, and was alone in 
the world: and I acted just as you would 
done, under similar circumstances. She was 
afraid she would spoil my life, and a little 
while ago, after your message came, she 
was crying because she thought she had 
spoile2 ‘t; and now, in walks. the man who 
sent me such a message as that, and he hes 
been walking blocks and blocks in the cold 
to find some milk for a lost kitten. There 
must be a kind heart behind such conduct as 
this, but why do you keep your kindness for 
dumb animals alone?” 

It was unprecedented—it was amazing! 


. And to his own bishop—the man whose will 


had always been law to him! 

The kitten, having eaten all it could, re- 
tired from the saucer in a dignified manner, 
and finding the bishop seated in front of the 
fire, calmly climbed up -to his shoulder, 
where it curled itself down and went to 
sleep. 

The bishop did not take his eyes from the 
fire. The trembling girl who watched him 
saw a change come over his face. Somehow 
the hard lines melted; the eyes, under the 
frowning brows, grew wider and darker, 
and were all at once filled with tears. There 
was silence in the room for some moments. 
Then all at once the bishop arose and began 
to button his overcoat. 

“T am glad I came in,’ he said gently, 
looking at the young man. “ And so you 
have been married a month! Have cour- 
age, my boy. We all have our grindstones, 
and our noses are kept at them pretty con- 
stantly in the course of the years; but no 
matter, so they don’t grind away any of our 
hearts. And this is the little wife who was 
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more and better than a career? Well, per- 
haps she is. She reminds me of a girl I 
knew long ago. You won’t mind my taking 
the kitten home with me, will you?” 

And the two young people in the tiny cot- 
tage stood amazed while the bishop put the 
kitten inside his overcoat, and then shook 
hands with them warmly before he moved 
away. 

The next morning, when the secretary en- 

tered the study, he paused and leaned 
against the door a moment, and ‘passed his 
hand across his eyes. Could that be the 
*Bishop of Windermere, sitting in his accus- 
tomed place, with a white kitten climbing 
over him and biting his ears and bumping 
its head against his chin? 

“Oh, you’re here, Daniel,” said the bishop, 
eatching sight of him. ‘ Sit down there for 
a moment, and take this for Mr. Millard. 
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And the secretary steadied his reeling fac- 
ulties, while the bishop dictated: 

“Dear Millard:—I have reconsidered my 
decision in regard to young Montgomery. 
I have some evidence which goes to show 
that he will make a useful man; and you 
may assure him, from me, that he will be 
allowed to continue his course. Also please 
ascertain if he is at all cramped in his cir- 
cumstances; and if so, consider me your 
banker, and help him as he needs it, with- 
out letting him know to whom he is indebt- 
ed. You can manage this, I know.” 

“TIT must be dreaming,” said the secretary 
to himself; but as he looked again, to con- 
vince himself, there was the Bishop of Win- 
dermere smiling at the kitten, which was 
clawing at the leaves of one of the abstract 
books on the table, and turning somersaults 
down the open pages. ; 

New Orveans, La. 


THE PHILIPPINE INSURGENTS. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT IRWIN, 


Or THE TENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS 


ERE this reaches print the occupation of 
the Philippines will have begun in earnest. 
Of the 114,000 square miles embraced in the 
area of these islands we are at present in 
control ef but a few miles about Manila 
Bay. With the exception of a few points 
still held by the’ Spaniards the entire island 
group is in possession of the insurgents. 
Among our first moves will be the seizure 
of those places at which Spanish garrisons 
are still holding out, being sorely pressed by 
the insurgent forces. After this has been 
accomplished, then we will be brought face 
to face with the insurgents, and this is by 
far the most serious matter with which we 
have to-deal here. -After we decide perma- 
nently to occupy these islands and make our 
demands upon Aguinaldo and his Govern- 
ment, the succeeding event will be as the 
insurgents decide. 
whether there be peace or war. 

At present it would be a most difficult 
matter to say what course the insurgents 
will pursue. Aguinaldo has a fond hope 


With them it is to say 


for a Tagal Republic composed of the entire 
group. The whole Tagal race is most ambi- 
tious. In the insurgent army every man 
wears some mark indicating position, for all 
claim to be officers of various rank. It has 
not been long since Aguinaldo declared that 
he was ready to disband his army just as 
soon as assured that the United States in- 
tended permanently to occupy the islands. 
But that does not mean that Aguinaldo 
means to keep his promise, or that he ever 
bad any intention of doing so, for on former 
occasions the insurgent leader has violated 
his promises. If the insurgents lay down 
their arms they will avert great trouble, 
and if they are induced to do this it wili be 
due greatly to the fear inspired by our sol- 
diery. 

Lately there has been some talk of a Span- 
ish and insurgent combination against our 
occupation, but undoubtedly the suggestion 
comes from Spanish sources. The insur- 
gents can never sufficiently forget the past 
to enter into any agreement with the Span- 
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ish or with any Spanish element, or to ac- 
cept aid from any Spanish sources. It has 
been said that the Filipinos are a revenge- 
ful race, but I cannot see that they are more 
so than most other races, or even more so 
than races which claim to be highly enlight- 
ened. Place any other race or people in 
their position and they would have shown 
no more desire for revenge: than did the 
Filipinos when at last, after a period of op- 
pression extending over more than _ three 
centuries, they were afforded an opportunity 
to retaliate on their inhuman rulers. . What 
revenge might not be visited upon rulers 
who, because a poor native could not pay 
taxes for his chil¢dren, should behead them 
before his eyes? This has happened ofttimes 
in past years here ‘within sight of Manila, 
and there are horrors more dreadful still. 

As yet we do not know the Tagalo aright, 
ner does he know us. The next few years 
will require ceaseless effort on our part to 
educate the natives in the ways of our civ- 
ilization, which as yet is a sealed book to 
them. It-is but natural that the Filipinos 
should measure us from a standard based on 
their knowledge of the Spaniards, who, like 
us, represent a civilized race. They know 
nothing else of what liberty and civilization 
stand for. 

Our present rule here is strictly a military 
one, and military rule is necessarily harsh. 
Perhaps we have not been using the insur- 
gents just right,and no doubt they have, from 
the administration of our military govern- 
ment, imbibed some false ideas in regard 
to our government. But the establishment 
of schools, the teachings of our missionaries, 
the deliverance of the natives from an in- 
iquitous system of Church and State, the 
extension of our just and liberal laws to 
the uttermost parts of these islands, will in 
time banish these little prejudices from the 
minds of the Tagal race and make them 
just as docile as the Kanaka. Already we 
have had a greater struggle with our own 
Savages than we will ever have with the 
people of our new oriental colony. In deal- 
ing with this new factor no mistakes must 
be made unless we expect to suffer in con- 
sequence, 
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In former letters I have mentioned the 
fact that there are a number of native secret 
organizations in these islands. The princi- 
pal of these is the Catapunan Society, which 
is said to have some connection with Free- 
masonry. This society has been in existence 
here for several hundred years, and no doubt 
was connected with some of the uprisings 
against Spanish rule in the Philippines. In 
past years thousands of the members of this 
society have been subjected to imprison- 
ment and hundreds have paid the death pen- 
alty for supposed connection with the soci- 
ety. But to-day the Catapunan Society is 
stronger than ever, and now has a member- 
ship of over 600,000 in these islands. An- 
other prominent society is the Philippine 
Social Club, originally formed by Dr. Rizal, 
who was executed for supposed participa- 
tion in insurgent uprisings. For a long time 
the natives were not able to maintain an 


‘organization in Manila, owing to the vigi- 


lance of the Spanish police and spies. But 
the Philippine Social Club lived and to-day 
numbers in its membership the leading Fili- 
pinos of Manila. Just what position these 
societies have taken in regard to our occu- 
pation is not known. Undoubtedly they can 
be a great aid or a great menace to us. 

For a while after our occupation it seemed 
as if everything Spanish ‘would be banished 
from Manila. Street signs and street names 
changed. Manila at once awoke from its 
long lethargic sleep and threatened to soon 
become a model American city. Under 
Spanish rule everything was run on that 
lazy plan which characterizes everything 
Spanish in places where Spanish rule holds 
sway, these being now much fewer than 
they were six months ago. Manila spent 
the best part of its time in slumber, 
and little attention was paid to matters 
of business. But to-day American business 
methods prevail. This, however,, does not 
mean that Manila does not take its midday 
siesta, for this is one of the necessities in 
tropical climes, where the sun’s rays are 
such as to keep the mercury around the 100 
degree mark the entire year. 


Mania. Nov. 23. 





SENATOR 


HAWLEY. 


BY ARTHUR REED KIMBALL. 


OF all the elections of this senatorial sea- 
son perhaps no one has less immediate prac- 
tical interest to the country at large than 
that which determines the political future 
of Senator Joseph R. Hawley, of Connecti- 
cut. It is simply the old question of retain- 
ing a conservative and honest public servant 
of experience, or of substituting for him a 
public servant of equal conservatism and 
honesty, minus the experience. This is only 
another way of saying that while General 
Hawley is a “sound” Senator—and it is al- 
most incredible to think of Connecticut as 
represented at Washington by any Senator 
not “sound ’—he is in no sense a Senate 
leader. tt 

But, in another aspect, of all the elections 
of this Senatorial season no one has for the 
country at large the same sentimental inter- 
est this one, since it involves the 
political fate of the one Northern Senator 


as 


whose political prominence dates back to the 
Civil War and springs from it. 


Such cases 
as those of Senators Foraker and Spooner, 
for example, or of other leaders in public 
life—President McKinley may be instanced— 
who took a creditable, but minor, part in the 
war, are not to be compared with that of 
Hawley, for it was not their war service 
which madé them “national factors” in 
politics. Indeed, Senator Hawley’s career 
antedates the Civil War and began with the 
beginning of the Republican party. For it 
was in his Hartford office, on February 4th, 
1856, that a group of associates, including 
Gideon Welles, Lincoln’s Secretary of the 
Navy, met to establish the Connecticut di- 
vision of the Republican party. At that 
time Senator Hawley was a “ promising 
young man” of about 30, a college grad- 
uate (of Hamilton, of which Charles Dudley 
Warner, so long his partner in the Hartford 
Courant, was also a graduate), a lawyer by 
education, and a journalist by choice of pro- 
fession. A few years later his chance came 
to him, the chance to claim the honor of be- 
ing “the first Connecticut volunteer ’—by 
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raising and equipping Company A, of the 
First Connecticut Volunteers, accepted in 45 
hours after its organization, nud he ‘vas 
made its captain. Later he became lieutenani- 
colonel of the Seventh Connecticut—recruited 
largely through his own efforts and those of 
Col. (afterward Gen.) Alfred H. Terry. He 
succeeded Terry as ics colonel, and was for 
meritorious service more than once recom- 
mended for promotion by his superior officers. 
He was made a brigadier-general in 1864 and 
was mustered gut a major-general (brevet) 
in 1866. 

Naturally Connecticut was quick to recog- 
nize General Hawley’s eminence as a sol- 
dier, and in 1867 elected him Governor. 
Largely because of this record he was first 
elected to the House of Representatives in 
1872 ; was chosen president of the Philadei- 
phia Centennial Commission of 1876; was 
frequently ‘“ mentioned,” and more or less 
“ boomed,” as a good candidate for the Vice 
Presidency, and even for the Presidency, 
and was elected to the Senate in 1881, in 
which body his third term is just drawing to 
a close. 

It is the simple truth to say that without 
his honorable record in the Civil War Gen- 
eral Hawley would long ago have suffered 
a forced retirement to private life. His ca- 
reer is curious evidence of the persistence 
of strong patriotic sentiment in perhaps the 
most practical State of the Union. Since the 
Civil War, Connecticut, unlike Massachu- 
setts, although like Massachusetts it is the 
seat of a great university, has seldom chosen 
a man to Congress, or the Governorship, who 
could lay claim to culture, or to literary or 
oratorical gifts. Connecticut has rather 
chosen, owing to dominating manufacturing 
interests, men of affairs, business men even 
if lawyers—the sort of common sense law- 
yer typified in Senator O. H. Platt—‘ every- 
day” men whom business men could meet 
on equal terms, men of the world and not of 
the closet, practical men as opposed to theo- 
rists. In this political program or system 
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Senator Hawley is a conspicuous misfit. He 
is, one may say, an example of just the qual- 
ities for which Connecticut does not choose 
representative public men. Yet these same 
qualities have stood him in good stead 
during a political career of thirty years. Is 
not this something to the credit of Connecti- 
cut as well as to that of General Hawley ? 
Could there be stronger evidence of a proper 
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State pride, of the popular appreciation of 
that prestige whose recognition reflects 
honor no less than its possession confers it } 
in short, of the power of sentiment loyal to 
an honored past and a high personal char- 
acted ?- Would not other States do well to 
follow Connecticut’s example and not meas- 
ure public servants so invariably by the 
practical standard ? 
Warereury, Conn, 
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“ So softly filters easy time away, 
The dripping loss disguised in melody.” 

AT what time in a professional career, 
whether of chimney-sweeping or of criticism, 
is one permitted to become deliberately rem- 
iniscent in print ? Caution whispers, ‘‘ When 
you are sure you are going to be interest- 
ing.” Hope advises, ‘“‘ When you have ele- 
gant leisure.’ Superstition mutters, “ Just 
before your own obituaries are due.” 

I began, the other evening, to look up-a lit- 
tle matter of musical record, long cold. Sud- 
denly the truth was mathematically demon- 
strated to me that the present local and gen- 
eral American “season” is the nineteenth, 
no less, since I undertook my comments and 
records as to musical incidents in New York 
and elsewhere, for THE INDEPENDENT. It 
seemed incredible that years could so steal 
their march during one’s listening to music, 
that Time’s footfall can so surpass in soft- 
ness all other pianissimi—and that so much 
of life may be, as the dentists’ signs say, 
“painlessly and easily extracted,” ‘The light- 
est of serious reflections following my little 
discovery suggests my asking my readers, 
hew or old, to go back with me to the Jan- 
uary of the season of 1881-82—to a month 
and even to a day identical with the present 
month and day. So we may note together, 
in part, how the outline conditions of music 
in New York City and all about the world 
have changed in these years. 

In 1881, the Philharmonic Society, under 
Theodore Thomas, giving twelve concerts in 
the old “Academy of Music,” on Fourteenth 
Street, and the far more juvenile Symphony 
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Society of New York, with Dr. Leopoid Dam- 
rosch as conductor, offered the same number 
of concerts in the same place. These were 
our main symphonic dependencies. To-day, 
Mr. Thomas, masterly and valuable as ever, 
is afar in Chicago. Dr. Datureosch, who died in 
1885, is a clear and honored memory to some 
of us ; but he is a name only to many con- 
cert-goers, even to those who have been fol- 
lowing the active careers of his sons, the 
Messrs. Frank and Walter Damrosch. But 
let us observe that New York does not yet 
possess any concert orchestra more nearly in 
a “ permanent” existence than the Philhar- 
monic ; and that its sixteen concerts, led by 
only the second music-director that has been 
its aid since Mr. Thomas went West, repre- 
sent prosperity and new vitality for the so- 
ciety. In 1881, Steinway. Hall, now a piano- 
forte storeroom, and Chickering Hall, which 
still is elegant in aspect and convenient, and 
the “Academy of Music” were the bustling 
eenters of our concerts. To-day, all Union 
Square is.a place for dragons or vaudeville, 
with our dignified musical interests focused 
far northward in our city. As to opera, 
opera nineteen years ago was ours chiefly in 
the far from polisied representation of the 
Strakosch organization; and through Mr, 
Mapleson’s Italian, and very uneven, repre- 
sentations in the “Academy” aforesaid, 
Bright stars shone, it is true, on very fair 
evenings ; but the dull “off-nights’”’ were 
plenteous. The Maplesonian repertory was 
a deal more trite than is such a thing to-day. 
The Metropolitan Opera House was not 
built, although the social exigencies and am- 
‘ 
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bitions that were to build it—and build it too 
big—were seething away at the old theater on 
Irving Place. None of the concert halls, ex- 
cept Chickering, at present in actual use, 
were extant even on paper in 1881. 

In the matter of our singers and players, 
the changes since the Winter of 1881 seem 
rather soberreading,if perused in a between- 
lines discernment. My eye catches at the 
names of these ladies, busy in opera or con- 
cert : Etelka Gerster, Clara Louise Kellogg, 
Annie Louise Cary, Christine Nilsson, Ade- 
lina Patti, Sofia Scalchi, Paolina Rossini, 
Virginia Ferni, Laura Harris-Zagury, Emma 
Juch, Anna Drasdil, Antonia Henne, Emily 
Winant, Lillian Bailey, Hattie Schell, Annie 
Norton-Hartdegen, Belle Cole, Lena Little, 
Aline Osgood, Hattie Simms, Amalia 
Wurmb, Marie Litta, Mme. Lablache and 
Emma Abbott. Retirements, deaths and 
permanent absences have done a great deal 
to make this list of no eloquence now. The 
Same may be said of the main group of men 
singers of 1881. A memorable operatic quar- 
tet, consisting of Campanini, Ravelli, Galassi 
and Del Puente, is disintegrated long ago. 
Of male concert singers, Theodore Toedt, 
Franz Remmertz, Max Heinrich, Myron W. 
Whitney, Christian Fritsch, Georg Henschel, 
William Rieger and Alonzo Stoddard were 
constantly before the public. As to instru- 
mentalists, Joseffy, Rummel, Madeleine Schil- 
ler, Florence Copleston, Adéle Margulies, 
Agnes Morgan and Richard Hoffman were 
our pianists. The violinists were Wilhelmj, 
Camilla Urso, Richard Arnold, Herrmann 
Brandt, Michael Banner, John Rhodes and 
Maud Powell, Carlos Hasselbrink and the 
two Carris; besides Maurice Dengremont 
and Michael Banner as Infant Phenomena. 
The second of our “ May Music Festivals ” 
soon brought Mme. Materna, Scaria and 
Candidus. But this was later. Out of the 
whole group above included, a goodly num- 
ber of pianists or violinists are not yet su- 
perfiluous on the stage, nor should be for 
years to come. Fingers outlast larynxes. 

In criticism of music at this same epoch, 
Mr. John R. G. Hassard, whom I succeeded 
on this journal’s musical reviewing, was in 
his last seasons of service on The Tribune. 
Mr. Frank H. Potter was for a time his sub- 
stitute or successor. Both soon were to be 
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replaced by Mr. Henry Edward Krehbiel—a 
writer to-day that we identify in such re- 
spect and affection with hig long charge. 
Mr. William J. Henderson had not quite yet 
possessed himself of all The Times’ music 
reviewings. It still devolved on Mr. Freder- 
ick Schwab or Mr. Howland in large part. 
Mr. Henry T. Fink was The Post’s lieutenant. 
Mr. John P. Jackson ruled The World's 


‘music, Mr. Thomas W. White was The Her- 


ald’s acting critic, the late Mr. Domett of The 
Mail, and Mr. F. C. Bowman, also passed 
away years ago, gave 7'he Sun excellent mu- 
sical articles. In this circle there are sub- 
tractions and shiftings ; but, on the whole, 
time and tune have been amiable to us, and 
the most sensitive and incompetent artist, 
believing himself or herself hanged without 
cause, or not filled full enough with praise, 
has cast at us only letters of protest instead 
of bottles of vitriol. 

But when I glance at European musical 
currents as they were in 1881 and are now, 
the changed conditions alluded to are really 
startling. Wagner in January of 1881 was 
living in Venice, finishing the solemn score 
of “Parsifal,”’ assisted by a young “secretary 
of special talent, named Seidl.” Liszt was 
on a concert tour, and “being féted to 
death,” down in Rome. Gounod was busy 
with “a new oratorio,” called “The Re- 
demption,” soon to be produced. An old 
friend of mine, Emanuel Chabrier, was neg: 
lected and too little known even by French 
musicians—as he is. now, after being dead 
many years. Lalo and Goddard were yet to 
do their best work ; it is done and they are 
dead. Rubinstein was concertizing for char- 
ity and completing: his “ Christus.” Brahms 
had many years of life and of symphonic 
writing yet in his lot, and he had but a rela- 
tively small following in this country. Franz 
was alive, too, and was re-scoring Handel’s 
“ Messiah.” Raff, Franz, Lachner, Bruck- 
ner, Nessler—these all were at work. Bun- 
gert was known by his “ Nausicaa,” and by 
“visionary plans of a great operatic se- 
quence on Ulysses.” Tschaikovsky was al- 
most unheard, out of Russia. None of the 
men of the Neo-Russian school of to-day had 
effected a reputation here; many of them 
were not more than students. Dvorshak 
and Smetana ? The former we knew by two 
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or three orchestral works ; the latter was to 
us a dictionary name. Clara Schumann was 
playing in quite an extended tour in Germany. 
Asto Europe’s greater starsin song in 1881,so0 
many were still alive, and either on the pub- 
lic stage or teaching that I hesitate to touch 
on the edge of the circle. Johanna Wagner, 
Tamberlik, Ilma di Murska, Alboni, Frezzo- 
lini, Falcon, Carl Formes, Trebelli, Phillips, 
Lind, Tichatschek, Rudersdorff, Rokitansky, 
and a whole phalanx of historic names that 
makes the above read like merely ran- 
dom choice, are all now names of the 
dead. It is alittle startling to read ‘“ Ma- 
rio is visiting friends in Palermo” in 1881, 
even though Manuel Garcia and Mme. Viar- 
dot-Garcia still survive him in Paris. ; 
Verdi, the last great composer now adorn- 
ing our century, shone resplendent in 1881 
with rumors of his “new opera, ‘Iago,’” 
which, later, was given to the world as 
“Otello.” Petrella (a curious link with the 
old order of Italian opera) was composing in 
a kind of impotent activity, and his “ Last 
Days of Pompeii” was to be “ revived” (for 
one evening) at our Academy of Music in 
course of a year or so, to demonstrate the 
deadness of all its kind. Ponchielli, the 
master of the Neo-Italian lyric drama, and 
Gomez and Puccini, two of his more promis- 
ing pupils, were much in Italy’s ear, ap- 
plauded or questioned a good deal; and 
Boito was credited then (as now) with a 
mysterious “ Nero”. score, yet unheard and 
perhaps to-day unwritten. As to such recent 
_ brisk operatic melodramatists as Mascagni, 
Leoncavallo, Smareglia, Giordano, Cilea, and 
so on—where were they ? For the most part 
in music schools and jackets. I ought to 
note here that in England, the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operettas wereintheirhightof vogue, 
with “TIolanthe.” Historic British favorites 
in concert or English opera, too, enjoyed little 
diminished grace of their affectionate public, 
such singers as Santley, Sims Reeves, Mme. 
Albani (the patroness of royalty and not un- 
admired by London auditors of to-day) and 
the Carl Rosa company’s original contin- 
gent, that now is an Old Guard, surrendered 
or dead. I would not forget that Anna 
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Bishop, last survivor of a golden and more 
remote period of English opera, and the first 
artist to sing “Home, Sweet Home” to the 
world, was occasionally heard in our own 
concerts in 1881. 

Unless one has space for many of the 
comments, the endless anecdotes, and the 
personal memorabilia of tragic or lighter 
complexion that come to the tip of one’s 
tongue in setting down such niimes, it is best 
not to let so much as one story or character- 
ization of an artist lengthen such an article. 
Of many of these great composers and stars 
I have personal reminiscences enough and to 
spare, due to work at home or musical wan- 
derings abroad. Probably as busy a writer 
never will have leisure for such histories, 
even if his readers have appetite. But one 
can at least be reminded of a more impor- 
tant matter—that we are in a transition pe- 
riod of music’s creativeness ; and we can be 


shown by even so hasty a reference how the 


priests and priestesses of music have shifted 
—the old orders changed and yielded place to 
others. The dramatis persone of operas, cos- 
tumed, bewigged and painted and in artifi- 
cial light, are eternally young or old, as the 
librettists have created them. They have 
small variation and shadow of turning from 
one generation to another. But accident or age 
accomplishes a quiet, resistless triumph un- 
der all the maquillage. The profession of 
music, like others, is a sort of fugue. 
Icanatleast take another lineto testify here 
to two facts: one is that the music-reviewer is 
never free from the warnings of the candid 
and zealous amateur or omniscient artist 
who writes to tell him that he does not at 
all know the business to which he gives his 
time and life ; and, second, that even in our 
much hearing of music, good and bad to- 
gether, there is no excuse for our becoming 
blasé, even when we could act as prompter 
for a whole repertory, or summon by mem- 
ory the contents of an orchestral society’s 
library to fill our nights with music, instead 
of making the pilgrimages that so long have 
been routine of duty, pleasure, and, let us 


hope, of service to the fairest of arts. 
New Yorx Ciry, 
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BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


A Loan Exhibition of Portraits selected 
from the society standpoint should be a 
most. effective means of creating taste. 
When society “sees itself as painted abroad 
by Chatran or Madrazo or at home by Ury, 
Munzig or Porter, and contemplates those 
blatant shams for which it has paid its thou- 
sands hanging by the side of real portrait 
painting, done nowhere so well as by Ameri- 
cans, it should learn at least its ignorance 
in art matters. If, then, it could build up 
taste on the basis of humility by studying 
the room of Old Masters, the next loan ex- 
hibition would attain a certain standard of 
excellence missed by this effort for char- 
ity’s sake. The hanging committee has done 


what it could to group the work of each 
painter, with the result that certain portions 
of the walls seem like isolated wards, lack- 
ing only the sign “ contagious,” while over 


against them hangs perhaps a group of 
paintings by Weir or Sargent or Chase, 
healthful, sane and sound. Opposite emo- 
tions rarely alternate more suddenly; this is 
the best and the worst exhibition ever in 
New York. 

A forceful portrait of Mr. J. P. Morgan by 
Mr. Frank Holl, of England, shows foreign 
portraiture at its best. The intelligent head 
swings out from shadow like a lighthouse 
ona crag. The bust of ex-Mayor Hewitt by 
M. Bonnat is refined in characterization and 
lacks the-inky rain of his customary han- 
dling; the three portraits by M. Benjamin- 
Constant show restraint in strength which 
he does not always attain; M. Carolus-Du- 
ran’s portrait of Miss Morton is less sure but 
aiso less loud than his general portraiture; 
M. Dagnan-Bouveret in his wife’s portrait 
in Bernaise costume shows his ideality and 
clean handling; M. Zorn evolves somewhat 
a personality from his fireworks of broad- 
brush work ; and Prince Troubetzkoy—is he 
not now an American ?—shows an apprecia- 
tion of elegance in his lady in black velvet. 
These are the best of the foreign portraiture. 

There is nothing in this list to parallel the 
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three large canvases by the greatest living - 
portrait painter, the American, Mr. John S. 
Sargent, R.A. What character drawing in 


the Jewish picture dealer of London, and in 


the American Senator, the late Hon. Calvin 
S. Brice! What ease, what surety, what 
mastery! Mr. William McClure Hamilton’s 
portrait of Gladstone in his later years paints 
the lean, keen old head absorbing a book, 
Trafalgar Square is seen through the win- 
dow. This is the best possible likeness, 
painted with no more hesitation than if the 
Grand Old Man were a bit of still life, and 
it is one of the priceless pictures which the 
intelligent management of the Pennsylvania 
Academy is gathering to itself. Mr. Whist- 
ler’s “Lady in White,’ which must have 
been painted with Ophelia in mind, is still a 
masterpiece, though its prismatic white 
dims with time. Mr. John W. Alexander’s 
portrait of Mr. James W. Alexander is one 
of a decorative throng of canvases which 
have relatives in the museums of Vienna, of 
the Luxembourg, and of Boston. The superb 
vitality of Dr. Rainsford is wonderfully ren- 
dered by Mr. Collins, and maidenly and child- 
ish grace of movement, somewhat divorced 
from absolute drawing, is the theme of Miss 
Beaux’s dancing lesson of “ Dorothea and 
Francesca.” People seem to have wings 
when they paint their mothers; surely Mrs. 
Dora Wheeler Keith never before equaled 
that fine portrait of “‘My Mother” looking 
out over the summer landscape, and Mr. J. 
Irving Wiles has never surpassed that old 
portrait of his father and mother. 

But wien all is said, the portraits one loves 
for their exquisite tenderness, refinement, 
grace of composition and unobtrusive, un- 
affected simplicity are those by Mr. J. A. 
Weir. They are painted—or were painted 
rather—in prismatic stripes, but they are 
sinking together so that at no distant day 
they will be remote from the reproach of 
impressionism. After all, what difference 
does it make in what language great 
thoughts are spoken? The pride of the room 
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of Old Masters is the “ Blue Boy,” said now 
to be a copy of the one owned by the Duke 
of Westminster, by Hoppner. If the original 
is half so beautiful it must be the treasure 
of his collection. Several canvases by Reyn- 
olds, including a fine head of Sachini, sev- 
eral by Romney, including his ‘‘ Lady with 
a Muff,” some good Hoppners and a Raeburn 
give a fine representation of the great period 
of English portraiture. The elegance which 
these masters found in or imparted to their 
subjects is a chief distinction betwen these 
portraits and the colonial portraits by Stuart 
and Copley. The portrait of Major André 
by himself is a work of some talent and 
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training and justifies the reputation of that 
unfortunate officer. “A Woman with a 
Guitar,” by the great Modern, Van der 
Meerde Delft, will attract attention, as well 
as some little Morelands and a portrait of 
Botticelli by himself. 

The collection lent by Peter Marié, Esq., 
number about one-half of the miniatures; 
but the best of the modern work is by Miss 
Laura Hills, Mrs. Fuller and Mr. Baer. 
Amateurs will be interested to find minia- 
tures by Cozway, David, Malbone and a 
large one upon ivory of Benjamin West by 
John Robinson. 


New York Ciry, 


AGRICULTURE IN’ 1808. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


FEw years have ever left such an endow- 
ment to agriculture as 1898. It cannot have 
been overlooked by the friends of this 
branch of industry that the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington has achieved 
something very much more than usual in 
the way of extending our foreign markets, 
especially for corn. It is a curious fact that, 
while our indigenous tobacco found a Eu- 
ropean welcome over two centuries ago, con- 
stituting a great export factor of that prod- 
uct in the very earliest colonial years, our 
indigenous cereal, Indian corn, has never 
been generally welcomed by foreign con- 
sumers. ‘That we have been able at last to 
overcome this prejudice has been owing to 
the wise zeal of our statesmen who have 
been placed at the head of the Department 
of Agriculture. A commissioner has beeu 
sent abroad, with the peculiar office of in- 
Structing foreign people in the art of cook- 
ing Indian corn. His work has been suc- 
cessful, so much so that the exports of corn 
have speedily doubled. 

In another direction the efforts of the 
national Government have been marked for 
their success. The introduction of agricul- 
tural studies into our schools has received 
the approbation of our national Superin- 
tendent of Schools, William T. Harris. He 
seems to have become convinced that rural 


schools deserve, and must receive, special 
studies to adjust the curriculum to the pe- 
culiar needs of country children. The drift 
toward cities had gone on until it became 
alarming. It had become a great Ameri- 
can need that country love and land lore 
should be cultivated. 

Among the remarkable discoveries of 
1898, bearing greatly on the future of agri- 
culture, is the startling one that sawdust, 
which we have been throwing away, and 
could hardly get rid of, is worth not less 
than thirty dollars a ton. The announce- 
ment is made that Victor L. Emerson, of 
Baltimore, has sent word to the great saw- 
mills of Ottawa that they have been dump- 
ing into the Ottawa River material worth 
more than tolerably good gold quartz. He 
has invented a process of carbonizing the 
sawdust, and in the process extracting the 
by-products. From the hydrogen gas that 
is given off, during the process of carboniz- 
ing, the whole city can be furnished with 
light and heat at ten cents per thousand 
feet. The consequence is that other new in- 
dustries will grow up around the great mill- 
ing industries, including iron and _ steel 
smelting works, white-lead manufactories, 
printers’-ink manufactories and calcium car- 
bide or acetylene gas works. 

The determination of all civilized nations, 
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to adopt smokeless powder, in fact the ne- 
cessity of doing this, has had an effect 
where he would least of all have thought— 
that is, in corn fields. Alcohol, produced 
from corn, has immediately jumped into an 
unprecedented demand..Japan has bought 
fifty carloads of alcohol within two months, 
and Russia and Germany are very heavy 
purchasers. The United States Government 
has come to the same decision, and is. buy- 
ing extensively for the purpose of making 
its own powder. This has already had an 
influence upon the price of corn, which will 
certainly go higher; and the influence will 
be felt much more markedly in future 
years. What the influence will be upon the 
subject of temperance and drinking we can- 
not positively foretell. It would not be sur- 
prising, however, if the increased demand 
for alcohol for manufacturing purposes 
tended to decrease its use for intoxicating 
drinks. 

Meanwhile the cotton plant has had an 
impulse fully equal to that given to corn. 
There is not one particle of this plant which 
is not now put to an industrial use. A few 
years ago the lint was the only part of the 
cotton that was supposed to be of value. 
The seeds, the stalks, the hulls, were burned 
or plowed under. After awhile the cotton 
seed was found to be of great use as feed, 
and still later the cotton seed hulls have 
been found to be of great practical value. 
They are used not only for fuel, but as a 
substitute for hay. For fuel they are worth 
less than a dollar a ton, but for animal food 
they are worth two or three dollars a ton. 
They are first mixed with condensed food, 
such as bran, corn, meal, and are said to be 
of great value to the animal in the way of 
digesting and assimilating. But this did not 
satisfy the farmer. It is now proved that 
the stems of the cotton plants are a by- 
product fully as important as the hulls. The 
question of utilizing them as fiber for cot- 
ton bagging has been favorably settled. 
Such bagging has been pronounced to be, 
altho coarse, in every Way first class. If 


then there is anything left of the cotton’ 


plant, it may still be used as an artificial 
fertilizer. Cotton seed oil is the most val- 
uable by-product, and is now coming sharply 
into competition with other oils of more ex- 
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pensive character. Cotton seed oil, which 
was for a time mixed with lard, is now 
offered in our markets in sharp competition 
with the product from the hog. So it mat- 
ters no longer which is king, cotton or corn. 

In this way one plant after another, which 
up to a very recent time was largely held to 
be waste material, is being transformed 
by the aid of chemistry into by-products 
of the highest value. To what this will lead, 
of course, we cannot foresee, altho in a 
general way we may be certain that the 
products of the land will be vastly more 
than doubled in worth to the farmer within 
a short time. There really is no limit to the 
development in this direction. 

It serves as a refutation of the silly pic- 
tures of farm life, made popular by such 
writers as Hamlin Garland, portraying the 
almost unbearable burdens borne by farm 
housewives, that we find women are more 
and more turning to agriculture as a pursuit. 
More than this we find that they are suc- 
cessful in all its branches. Woman really 
is more executive than man. She spends 
less time discussing laws, or laws of nature. 
Her training, outside of politics, has, fitted 
her especialy for agricultural pursuits. 

“Fifty girls are reported as students of farm- 

ing at the College of Agriculture in Minne- 
apolis. They take as complete a course as 
the young men. The course covers three 
years, including instruction in housekeep- 
ing for the women, in the place of black- 
smithing, carpentry and military drill for 
the men. Cornell also reports an increased 
number of women students of agriculture. 
A large number of women who have worn 
themselves out as teachers are trying to re- 
cuperate themselves by taking up rural pur- 
suits. This is the least hopeful feature of 
the drift. It will not prove to be an easy 
matter for a woman to readjust herself t6 a 
new pursuit without previous training or 
study. Woman has always borne the harder 
half of farm work. There is no reason in 
nature why she should not be placed in full 
charge of a farm. 

This will be all the more possible as in- 
tensive farming displaces extensive farm- 
ing. “Ten acres enough” is getting to be 
a literal and accepted fact among land cul- 
tivators. The object of farming is less and 
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less to accumulate a heap.of wealth; it is 
more and more to make sure of a reliable 
income. We are pretty fairly across the 
roar and rush of the steam age—and ready 
to accept or enter upon a period of quiet. 
Frofessor Orton prophesies a good deal of 
reaction to the methods of our fathers. He 
thinks that we shall not only replant the 
forests, but shall revert to the use of wood 
as fuel, and rest satisfied with a good deal 
more of quiet homefulness. At any rate, we 
see abundant signs that our farmers will? 
give up the idea of cultivating large areas, 
and content themselves with growing a 
great variety of crops, in a very thorough 
manner, on a few acres. The most impor- 
tant phase of education is that which 
teaches our children moderation and tem- 
perance—to take life more simply and with 
less pushing ambition. Much of this edu- 
cation must come from home life. But we 
may justly require that from our schools 
there ‘shall be eliminated the false ambition 
to excel others—which has led to the worst 
evils of the competitive system. The growth 


of industrial co-operation encourages us to 
believe that we are passing into a kindlier. 


era, devoid of the meaner and least Chris- 
tian conceptions of “a living.” 

But while we note as one of the chief de- 
velopments of 1898 a vast increase in the 
way of social and industrial co-operation, 
we must not allow ourselves to be persuaded 
of a near approach of a millennium. Prof. 
C. H. Henderson says wisely that social in- 
dustrialism is only practicable where skill 
is so far automatic as to be utilized with 
economy of time. But when this automa- 
tism takes place education ends. It pro- 
duces, and must produce, fragments of men 
and women, instead of complete men and 
_ Women, open and ever open to new influ- 
ences. He says: 

“T mean to recommend that we make life it- 
self educational, and that we undertake a ro- 
tation of related vocations just as the farmer 
rotates his crop. He could undoubtedly hoe 
corn more economically if he did nothing else, 
but while the hoeing was growing more and 
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more efficient the ground would grow less and 
less fertile, and the crops would grow smaller. 
We can work more economically if the shoe- 
maker sticks to his last, and every body else 
sticks to his vocation; but the thing is the soul 
of man will not endure it; and the good that 
flows from adhering to our last, grows less and 
less, even tho the rate of production grows 
greater.” 

There is a fundamental truth here ex- 
pressed which must not be overlooked, 
above all, by the farmers. The great ad- 
vantage which farming has had over the 
other industries has heretofore been that 
the farmer has not been confined so closely 
to treadmill routine. The growth of social- 
ism is tending greatly to specialize even — 
farm work. For this reason I believe that 
the better hope of agriculture is in intensive 
farming. with its independence, more than 
in co-operation. Yet I do not decline to see 
that in many forms of ‘co-operation the 
American farmer will secure intellectual 
and spiritual as well as material betterment. 

We enter the last year of the century with 
a great deal to encourage us, but also with 
a great deal yet undone. The problems of 
irrigation and forestry are yet before us. 
They are, however, well in hand, and we 
may say that we are sure that théy will be 
solved in the early part of the century. The 
problem of good roads is also surely on the 
docket. We shall open the next century con- 
siderably further away from corduroy and 
mud highways. Public sentiment is thor- 
oughly right on these questions. We are 
also rapidly learning how to get maximum 
crops with minimum labor. Our wheat, our 
corn, our potatoes and our barley will short- 
ly turn in to us double and treble the annual 
average. Malthus is further than ever from 
having the ear of the people. The farmer is 
a natural optimist, and that he ought to be. 
He is nearer than all others to him who 
ereates--—apparently de nihilo—but who 
really “ worketh hitherto,” and stands 
eternally and pre-eminently as the first per- 
sonification of labor. 


Cuinton, N, Y. 
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BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 


You have heard of “the Boston tea par- 
ty ?” I don’t mean the one held so many 
years ago in which the harbor was turned 
into a tea kettle and public sentiment was at 
boiling pitch. I mean the one that was held 
in Boston night before last under the aus 
pices of the Boston Merchants’ Association. 
But I must correct myself and observe the 
nice distinctions of the social ritual. It was 
not a five o’clock tea, but a six o’clock din- 
‘ner, with an intellectual dessert which lasted 
until half-past eleven o’clock. 

As there was no session of the Congress of 
the United States at Washington, the Boston 
Merchants’ Association, with characteristie 
enterprise, thought it would be a good idea 
to hold one in that city. It therefore invited 
three Senators, two members of the House, 
_ and the Assistant Secretary of State to con- 
vene in Boston on the third day of January 
to settle the Philippine question. The mem- 
bers of Congress were selected not only for 
their eminent ability, but with the laudable 
idea of having both sides of this remote yet 
proximate question fairly discussed. The 
anti-Imperialists were to be represented by 
Senators Gorman and Perkins and by 
Messrs. De Armond and Boutelle of the 
House. The Annexationists or Expansion- 
ists, or the friends of the President’s policy, 
as they are discriminately called, were to be 
represented by Senator Thurston and Dr. 
Hill, Assistant Secretary of State. Unfor- 
tunately the grip prevented Senator Thurston 
from being present and various other circum- 
stances detained Senator Gorman and Dr. 
Hill. The consequence was that in this ex- 
temporized extra-Congressional session at 
Boston there was not a quorum present of 
the speakers advertised, and the discussion 
was therefore very much like the handle of 
a jug, somewhat on one side. 

As the legislative halls were vacant and 
silent at Washington, your correspondent de- 
cided that he could not do better than to ac- 
cept the magnificent hospitality of the Bos- 
ton Merchants’ Association and take his seat 
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at this illustrious banquet. It is not often, 
you know, that a representative has a 
chance to eat a seven-dollar dinner; and 
then, Boston is a very interesting place to 
visit, especially for one born in New York. 

Senator Perkins, though far from his Cali- 
fornia home, was not so far from his birth- 
place, for he was born at Kennebunkport, 
Maine. He was raised on a farm until the 
age of twelve, when he sought his fortunes 
on the sea as a cabin boy. When sixteen he 
shipped “ before the mast ' on a sailing ves- 
sel bound for San Francisco. Did he ever 
imagine in his boyish dream when he set 
out on this trip that he was sailing for the 
Senate of the United States ? It was on the 
Pacific coast that he found the way to 
wealth, influence and political fame and 
power. For twenty-five years this cabin boy 
has been engaged in the steamship business 
along the Pacific coast, extending trade to 
Alaska, British Columbia and Hawaii. He 
has found time, too, to engage in banking 
and mining, has been president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in San Francisco and of 
its Art Association, and a director of the Cal- 
ifornia Academy of Sciences. He served his 
adopted State four years as Governor. He 
took his seat in the Senate in 1893 as suc- 
eessor to Hon. Leland Stanford. Of the 
speakers at this banquet he was the only one 
who had been to the Philippines, and his 
personal experiences as to the climate are - 
not encouraging to the Anglo-Saxon. Sena- 
tor Perkins in coming from San Francisco to 
Boston was as far as the East is from the 
West on this subject of expansion, for the 
Senator freely admits that the public 
sentiment of his own State is against 
him in this matter. He is_ entitled, 
therefore, to that: respect which every 
public man deserves who follows his own 
convictions of patriotic duty. The Senator 
spoke with ease and fluency, and was loudly 
applauded even by those present who did not 
wholly share his opinions. 

Congressman De Armond is small in stat- 
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ure and is not imposing in presence or man- 
ner aS a speaker. But whenever he speaks 
in the House or anywhere else he always 
commands attention. He is a master of sar- 
casm when he wishes to use it. But this 
blade was not unsheathed at the Boston 
banquet. He has a legal mind, by which 
propositions and arguments are linked to- 
gether with much effect. He speaks without 
flourish and with little variation of tone or 
manner. He never.hesitates for a word, his 
phrases are happily chosen and he speaks 


like a judge delivering a decision rather. 


than as an orator seeking to sway a multi- 
tude. He never becomes playfully humor- 
ous and is as far as possible in manner from 
his colleague from Missouri, Champ Clark. 
Judge De Armond is such a modest man and 
so seldom obtrudes his personality that one 
would not suspect in him capacity for lead- 
ership. Nevertheless, now that Mr. MecMil- 
lin has been elected Governor of Tennessee, 
no one on the Democratic side of the House 
has become a greater rival with Mr. Bailey 
for leadership in the Democratic ranks. This 
is because Judge De Armond so closely iden- 
tifies himself with the cause he advocates and 
with what he believes to be the best inter- 
ests of his party. At Boston he pointed out 
the dangers of expansion, but most of his 
speech was in the form of Socratic interro- 
gation. He undoubtedly raised a good many 
questions which could not and do not need 
to be immediately answered. I do not ex- 
pect to see all these questions lighting like a 
flock of birds on the Philippines. If there 
are some curses which come home to roost, 
others, like blessings, take their flight. And 
many of.these problems will be met one by 
one, not in flocks or squadrons. Others I 
suspect are creatures of the imagination, like 
painted petrels in a fancied storm. 
Congressman Boutelle furnished again the 
needed contrast to Judge De Armond in 
method. manner and personality, though he 
was also on the same side of the question. 
Like Senator Perkins, he was born in Maine 
and has seen service in the navy, if not in the 
commercial marine. His amusing flings at 
hewspapers were better appreciated because 
he has been an editor and the proprietor of 
the Bangor Courier for more than twenty- 
five years, Congressman Boutelle talked in 
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a breezy, off-hand way, well calculated to 
hold an audience after a surfeit of two hours 
of speech-making. He thinks the country 
has simply “gotten itself into a frame of 
mind, and that is all there is about it.” He 
is 2 man wbo has the courage of his convic- 
tions and is independent enough to vote as 
he pleases. His speech was amusing, but T 
found myself in square opposition to him 
on most points. 

The strong speech on the other side of the 
question was that of Attorney-General 
Knowlton, who, in the absence of the Gov- 
ernor, welcomed the guests to Massachusetts. 
He presented a well-framed legal argument 
to show the capacity of the United States to 
annex territory without endangering its po- 
litical constitution or without oppressing 
those who come under its territorial govern- 
ment. 

The presence of Mayor Quincy was inter- 
esting not only because he came to bring the 
welcome of the city but also because he is a 
lineal descendant of Josiah Quincy, who in 
1811 made his famous argument against the 
admission of Louisiana. In that great ~ 
speech—which does not seem so great as 
we look back to it now—Josiah Quincy main- 
tained that the Constitution of the United 
States was never meant to be extended be- 
yond the Mississippi River, and that if Lou- 
isiana was annexed it meant a secession of: 
the New England States and in consequence 
the dissolution of the Union. The Josiah 
Quincy of to-day confesses that he takes a 
different view from his ancestor and declares 
that “whatever it may cost us in toil and 
trouble and disturbance we must fulfil the 
duties which we have undertaken to the peo- 
ple who have lived under the misgovernment 
of Spain and whom we have taken the re- 
sponsibility of depriving of that govern- 
ment.” 

The meeting at Boston is significant in two 
ways. It is hardly more than two months 
since the.club passed a resolution against 
the annexation of the Philippines. At this 
meeting it was quite evident that fully 
half of the members, if not more, were 
willing to disavow that action and 
were prepared to take up the respon- 
sibility which had come.. Almost en- 
tire unanimity was reached, judging by the 
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great applause, whenever the opinion was 
expressed, as it was by Attorney-General 
Knowlton, Mayor Quincy and your corre- 
spondent, that these islands could not be 
turned back again to the tyranny and mis- 
government of Spain. 

Although Boston is reputed to be very con- 
servative on this question, this banquet indi- 
eates a decided change in public opinion to 
the extent I have indicated, and I fully be- 
lieve that if the association were to pass an- 
other resolution to-day it would be to the ef- 
fect that we must meet the responsibilities 
that have come to us, with an expression of 
confidence in our ability to do so. 

And now we are back again in Washing- 
ton, and after the two weeks’ vacation the 
Senate and House began yesterday the sec- 
ond part of the closing term of this memora- 
ble Congress. But the shadow of death hung 
over the Senate. Like a shock of corn fully 
ripe, Senator Morrill had bowed to the 
reaper since the Christmas holidays began. 
When I saw him last, just ten days before 
his death, it was the Sunday before Christ- 
mas, in the Unitarian church, of which he 
was a faithful attendant. He bore well the 
weight of his eighty-eight years. When his 
wife passed away, about a year ago, it was 
a severe blow to the Senator, but he bore up 
with a fortitude and a courage which were 
remarkable. He attended with great regu- 
larity the sessions of the Senate, and his in- 
tellectual vigor seemed unabated. 

When I returned to public duty in Wash- 
ington, in 1897, after an absence of thirty 
years, and went into the Senate chamber to 
see who were there of the men I had seen 
before, Sumner, Wilson, Fessenden, Morton, 
Conness, Bayard, Trumbull, Grimes, Wade 
and Anthony had gone. Of that strong, and, 
as it seemed then, great body of men in the 
United States Senate but three were there 
whom I had seen just after the war, namely, 
Senators Morrill, Sherman and Stewart. The 
terms of Senators Sherman and Stewart had 
been broken in that thirty years’ period, that 
of Sherman by service in ‘the Cabinet, and 
that of Senator Stewart by a period of law 
practice in Nevada. Senator Morrill alone 
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had been in continuous service in the Senate 
for those thirty years, the longest continuous 
record in the history of that body. But his 
Senatorial service had followed a period of 
twelve years in the House. Thus his con- 
tinued service reached back over forty-two 
years in Congress. In the dark hours of the 
Civil War he was a stalwart supporter of 
President Lincoln, and his name early be- 
came familiar to the country as the pro- 
jector of the Morrill tariff, which was a war 
revenue measure. Earnest, conscientious, 
‘industrious and capable in debate, Mr. Mor- 
rill made himself felt in the House at a time 
when that body was at the boiling point be- 
fore the days of ’61. When he passed into 
the Senate in 1867 he naturally found his 
place on the Finance Committee, and his 
influence has been felt in the subsequent 
legislation affecting the commercial interests 
of the country. Apart from his speeches and 
votes in the House and Senate, the best ma- 
terial embodiment of his influence will be 
seen in the Congressional Library building, 
of which he was an earnest promoter. In 
these days when so many slurs are cast upon 
the capacity and integrity of men in public 
life, it is a supreme pleasure to recur to the 
example and character of Senator Morrill, 
who embodied the highest degrees of public 
and private virtue. 

The last public service held in the Senate 

before it was called to order yesterday was 
the funeral of Senator Morrill, and yester- 
day, fifteen minutes-after the opening of the 
session, the Senate adjourned out of respect 
to his memory. But before it did so it offi- 
cially received from the President of the 
United States a message transmitting the 
, treaty of peace with Spain. The only an- 
nouncement of this momentous fact which 
appears in the Congressional Record is the 
following : 

“A message in writing was received from 
the President of the United States by Mr. O. 
L. Pruden, one of his secretaries.” 

The appearance on the floor of the Senate 
of Senators Davis, Frye and Gray caused a 
demonstration of applause in the galleries as 
they entered. And-now, nous verrons. 
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NEWMAN HALL’S AUTOBIOG- 
RAPHY.* 

THERE is probably no English divine now 
living who is known better or has more at- 
tached friends in this country than the Rev. 
Dr. Newman Hall. Apart from his power 
in the pulpit and as an evangelical writer, 
his bold and effective stand for the loyal 
States during the Rebellion, his telling ad- 
dresses in those trying times and his wide 
and powerful influence in clearing up public 
opinion, especially among the Non-conform- 
ists, endeared him to our people and should 
never be forgotten. 

His sympathies with the North rested upon 
his conviction that its triumph would not only 
save the American Union but that it would 
put an end to American slavery. His im- 
pressions as to slavery seem to have been 
derived from Wilberforce himself, whose 
very last speech he was so fortunate as to 
hear in the Town Hall, at Maidstone, ad- 
joining his father’s house. He says (p. 20): 


“ 


There I heard the aged orator deliver his 
Jast speech. As editor’s assistant I had the 
privilege of being sent over to Farleigh with the 
proof of the speech. Wilberforce was 
seated askew in an armchair, exactly in the at- 
titude represented in the admirable sculpture in 
Westminster Abbey. All I remember 
of the interview is the earnest attention with 
which he revised the proof, and with what em- 
phasis he said: ‘Cpon! Upon! why up? Don’t 
say upon, but on’—an interesting illustration 
of the orator’s careful attention. to trifles in 
speech.” 


The account of his home and early life is 
full of interest. The sturdy integrity of his 
father did not chill the boy’s affections, 
while the mother, by her many graces, drew 
him out in a passionate devotion which more 
than eighty years of life do not seem to have 
cooled. His father had distinguished him- 
self as the author of “ The Sinner’s Friend,” 
which reached a circulation of several mil- 
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lions and was translated into several lan- 
guages. In this, as well as in the fervor and 
catholic breadth of his piety, he was spirit- 
ually the father of his son. The mother bore 
her share; we have delightful pictures of 
her teaching the lad’s lips to repeat the great 
texts which afterward became so effective 
in his preachings. 

-Dr. Hall’s attraction to brilliant people be- 
gan early. We have glimpses of them and 
stories about them in those boyish years. 
The whole volume is rich with such plums. 
Here is one of the best. The Royal Librarian 
Woodward, at Windsor Castle, was showing 
the Princess Royal the large collection of 
miniatures. As Cromwell’s was turned up 
she cried out: 

“Oh, Mr. Woodward, you cannot like that 
man.” He replied: “Your Royal Highness 
must know that my admiration and loyalty to- 
ward your Royal Highness’s mother are such 
that I cannot but reverence the memory of the 
man to whose struggles for liberty we owe the 
unspeakable blessedness of possessing such a 
monarch on a constitutional throne.” 


Here is an anecdote of Chalmers which we 
do not remember having seen before. We 
give it as a striking illustration of his com- 
bination of diligence in business with fervor 
of spirit. He was leading family prayers 
and 
“ when he came to the doxology he began to rise 
[from his knees], and before he was on his feet, 
and with the same breath as that with which he 
had said, ‘For ever and ever, Amen,’ he ex- 
claimed: ‘Mary, did ye put that letter in the 
post?’” 

After some attempts at business with his 
father in a printing office, and as a reporter, 
young Newman took the course which had 
been marked out for him by his devoted 
mother, and at the age of twenty-one entered 
Highbury College to begin his four years’ 
course of study for the Congregational min- 
istry. Here among other things he trained 
himself for his future work as a preacher 
by locking himself in his study, opening his 
Bible at random and launching forth at once 
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in ten minutes extempore discourses on the 
first verse which caught his eye as a text. 

Nevertheless his first efforts to preach 
were not promising. The audiences he was 
able to command were small. He even 
quotes against himself the recollection of a 
lady who said to a friend: ; 

“We had Newman Hall to preach. All well 
enough for Dover Pier, but it won’t do for Pad- 
dington Chapel.” 

College ended he was soon called to the 
Congregational Church at Hull, where he re- 
mained until he was called to Rowland Hil’s 
old pulpit in Surrey Chapel, London. It was 
during his ministry here that he wrote the 
famous tract, “Come to Jesus,” which has 
been translated into about forty languages 
and reached a circulation of four millions. 
Very soon after its publication it was read 
aloud by the direction of the Queen in the 
Royal Nursery. It has guided an’ immense 
number of readers to the Savior, given them 
hope and comfort in life and been found 
open on their pillow or sometimes by a dying 
soldier’s side, in death. 

From the beginning of his London ministry 
as pastor of the Surrey Chapel in 1854, New- 
man Hall has been living too much in the 
public view to permit his recollections to 
have as much of the charm of novelty as 
they might otherwise have. His chapters on 
“Men I have met” are rich in sketches of 
the great men of the English speaking 
world, seen mostly in their hours of natural 
ease and action. A fine example is the story 
of Tyndall’s religious feeling in the Alps (p. 
138.) 

The author’s own portrait and life as given 
in the volume, his attitude toward living 
questions, toward the world and his concep- 
tion of the Christian ministry are the great 
salient features which distinguish the vol- 
ume and give it both interest and importance. 

By conviction Dr. Hall was a total ab- 
stainer from alcohol in all forms and from 
tobacco. He recurs to these points fre- 
quently in the volume, and by so doing in- 
Cicates how much importance he gives them. 
His position as to civil and religious liberty 
was in advance even of his own party in 
England, especially when to his everlasting 
credit he set himself against the “no 
Popery’’ cry. In this country he preached a 
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gospel of peace. The Lincoln Tower of 
Christ Church in London is the monument of 
those most Christian labors. 

To the strange tragedy which for a while 
darkened his domestic life we are glad to 
find no single allusion in the book. 

Newman Hall was always so -far the 
master of himself and of circumstances that 
he could deal freely in anecdote with no loss 
of dignity. The autobiography is the latest 
example; as for example in the story of 
the good man who during the American 
war was praying for cotton to start up the 
mills, but did not want the inferior short 
staple, so he prayed: “ O, Lord, send us cot- 
ton! send us cotton! but not Surat, O Lord.” 
On another page we read of a Mayor who 
shouted to a witness on the stand, ‘ Get 
down; you’ve no locum standum.”’ _When the 
clerk whispered to him Locus Standi, he 
broke out again: ‘“ Locus standi; it’s all the 
same; I never learned French.” 





THE PrILGrRim’s Progress from this World to 
that which is to Come. By John Bunyan, 
with an Introduction by the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. Embellished with over one’ hun- 
dred and twenty designs done by the 
Brothers Rhead. .(The Century Company. 
4to. Regular edition, $1.50; edition de 
luxe, in two colors, $5.00.) 


Happy the child who reads its Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress from this edition, the latest of three score 
andten! Unhappily one can begin to read it too 
late for full enjoyment of Worldly Wiseman, Cap- 
tain Greatheart and the Delectable Mountains— 
when the severe theology of iron times reflected 
by the Bedford Seer cuts annoyingly across our 
modern interpretations of Scripture teaching. 
Among such belated readers are numbered, with- 
out doubt, the library committee of a very ad- 
vanced New York Sunday school, who have just 
decided that Pilgrim’s Progress is not a fitting 
book for a Sunday school library! How sur- 
prised would be the saints and lovers of litera- 
ture for two hundred years at this kindergart- 
ner’s Omniscience!- Happily the Brothers 
Rhead did not know of it. Louis, the youngest 
of the trio, has long been known as an Ameri- 
can poster-maker, with a fine decorative knowl- 
edge, especially of floral forms. The other 
brothers are resident in England. George 
Wollescroft was associated with the early pre- 
Raphaelites and much of their elevated spirit 
will be felt in such illustrations as “The Bn- 
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chanted Gréiind * and “The Sight of’ the Ce- 
lestial City.” : 

Frederick draws crowds in a spirited way, as 
in “ Vanity Fair” and “The Ale Bench.” He, 
too, is a good draftsman, more of the Durer 
school, with a witty eye for character. The 
pleasure of the book is enhanced by the signa- 
tures of these diverse personalities—and we 
need not impute the often weak figure drawing 
of Louis to George nor dispute the claim of the 
latter to great decorative feeling in his borders. 
There are a dozen borders, all told. Somehow 
they and the cuts, too, seem somewhat coars- 
ened from the pen and ink originals exhibited 
last winter, but that may be because the orig- 
inals received a toning from the yellow paper 
on which they were executed. They are said 
to be much better reproduced than in the Eng- 
lish edition. It is to be wished that the pub- 
lishers who have given us these beautiful books 
at such a remarkably low figure that every one 
may enjoy them, could have sustained through- 
out the rule to place the pictures next the text 
illustrated. “The End of Faithful,” for in- 
stance, with its tender spiritual suggestiveness, 
the angel stooping irom her chariot to crown 
the martyr, the flames of the pyre blossoming 
into the cloud, the calm and brightness above 
contrasting the black town and sea of cruel 
faces below—it is a pity to have that full page 
faced by By-ends lively chatter—‘ most zealous 
when Religion goes in his Silver Slippers.” 

With regard to technic there is marvelous 
appropriateness in the biack-book style adapted 
to the naif, rugged English of Bunyan. The 
dozen different borders are paired on opposite 
pages; against the inner margin they are three- 
quarters of an inch, increasing to the top of the 
page, where they are twice that in width. All 
the resources of pen-and-ink work are brought 
into play most dexterously, stipple, black or 
white line, and solid blacks, both in the borders 
and illustrations; they are an art school to our 
young people who feel a decorative impulse 
everywhere in the air—which we hope may soon 
replace the cult of Gibson. 

The Foreword by the Rev. H. R. Haweis is 
an excellently sympathetic critique which we 
would be glad to quote entire. It sums up this 
classic as “a veritable manual, of conscience 
cases; but it has what is so often wanting in 
persons of Bunyan’s type of mind, the bull’s eye 
of wit, which is unexpectedly turned onto such 
persons as may be convicted of absurdity when 
they cannot be convinced of sin.” Few books 
have been published which will enter more 
hearts and homes with greater artistic as well 
as spiritual leaven than this Rhead edition of 
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Bunyan. The edition de luxe is printed in 
green and brown, with wider margins and a 
beautiful brown cover designed in grape clusters, 
while the ordinary edition, also bound in cloth, 
bears the fleeing figure of the Pilgrim in poster 
colors. 





JoHN Hancock, His Book. By Abram Eng- 
lish Brown. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
$2.00. ) 

Acting under the inspiration of the motto, 
“Tt is never too late to repair an injury or 
pay a debt of gratitude,” Mr. Brown offers 
this volume as a tribute to one of the founders 
ot American independence who has been sin- 
gularly overlooked by the writers of our na- 
tional biography. The volume is based on let- 
ters from John Hancock’s letter book, and is 
intended to present a view of his mercantile, 
social and political life. ‘They make a graphic 
series, which takes the reader far into the 
troubled New England life of the period. They 
show Hancock in the strenuous conscientious- 
ness which belonged to him as a true son of 
New England—generous, free, public-spirited, 
happy in toil and sacrifice for the public good, 
and importing into the republican simplic- 
ity of his life a kind of stately dignity which 
was characteristic of the time and of the gen- 
eration. ‘The letters throw a new light on Han- 
cock’s motives in espousing the revolutionary 
cause and bring out with great point and force 
the attitude which he and his associates took 
toward the colonial policy of the mother coun- 
try. Mr. Brown does not weary his readers by 
holding them to the plain path of stately his- 
tory, but takes them into many pleasing and 
instructive side-excursions which relieve the 
narrative and add to the human interest of 
the book. The volume closes with a first-rate 
sketch of the way of conducting business pre- 
vious to the Revolution. The whole book is 
done with a deft hand, and by an author who 
knows how to sift his material, arrange it and 
make it tell its story in the best way. Well 
known as John Hancock is as a name, it has 
stood for little more, and Mr. Brown has in 
his favor much of the novelty of the explorer 
of a new topic in New England history. 





NATURAL TAXATION. By Thomas EH. Shear- 
man. (Doubleday & McClure, New York.) 


‘The extreme and growing importance of the 
subject of governmental revenue makes it worth 
while to notice the new edition of this work, 
which has just been issued. As to the scheme 
for taxing the “‘ unearned increment,” enough 
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has been said; but too much cannot be said of 
the iniquities of our present practices. Could 
the vision of Henry George be carried out, we 
have little doubt that after a time our condi- 
tion would be in many respects: better than it is 
now. The injustice inflicted on landowners 
would be more than offset: by the justice ac- 
corded to present sufferers. But the trouble 
with the scheme is that the mass of its sup- 
porters care much more for taking away the 
property of landlords than they do for relieving 
people that are now the victims of oppression. 
It is not easy to commit robbery while maintain- 
ing a genuine respect for the rights of property. 
Hence we should be in danger of having the 
new tax added to all those that now exist: in 
fact, Mr. Shearman himself seems to think that 


we might have an income tax as a transitional. 


measure. It is much easier to invent new taxes 
than to abolish old ones. So far as the tax on 
rents is concerned, Mr. Shearman daily passes 
lands in Brooklyn where the present taxes 
amount to a confiscation of the rent; the lands 
would not sell for the cost of the improvements. 
Yet no improvement in general conditions has 
resulted from the impoverishment of these land- 
Jjords. But whatever we may think of Mr. 
Shearman’s theories, his facts are appalling. 
‘he abuses in our methods of assessment are 
outrageous, and the inequalities arising from 
our attempts to tax intangible rights are shame- 
ful. The time will come before long when peo- 
ple will have to pay serious attention to the 
whole subject of taxation. It is growing so 
rapidly in amount as to Le a menace to our 
future prosperity. 





MODERN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 
Hon, Simeon E. Baldwin. 
& Co., Boston. ) 


By the 
(Little, Brown 


Most of these papers were prepared, in the 
first place, as addresses to various associations, 
such as that of the American Bar and the Social 
Science Association, but they have evidently 
been thoroughly worked over. The most general 
of them is that entitled “ The Centenary of Mod- 
ern Government ;” the most: timely is that. on 
the Monroe Doctrine. Perhaps we should say 
that the essay called “ Absolute Power, An 
American Invention,” wherein the vast power 
exercised by the President of the United States 
is impressively illustrated, is the most important 
of all. Lawyers, we incline to think, will prize 
most highly the papers in which the laborious 
scholarship of the author is displayed in the 
treatment of particular legal subjects. Such 
are the essays on the exemption of the accused 
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from examination in criminal proceedings, free- 
dom of incorporation, and the decadence of the 
legal fiction. Altogether the volume is one 
which not only lawyers but all citizens inter- 
ested in the development of our political institu- 
tions will find replete with valuable information, 
and abundantly suggestive, whether they adopt 
all the learned author’s conclusions or reject 
some of them as inconsequent. From the 
Macmillan Company we receive the second edi- 
tion of Prof. John Watson’s “ Outline of Philos- 
ophy.” Professor Watson is well known as an 
able exponent of modern Hegelianism, and this 
outline is admirable for its clearness as well as 
for its dignified tone. ‘The new matter is chiefly 
in the form of notes, wherein Professor Watson 
criticises Mr. Bradley’s “‘ Appearance and Re- 
ality,’ Mr. M’Taggart’s “Studies in the He- 
gelian Dialect’ and Mr. Hobhouse’s “ Theory of 
Knowledge.” The general position of the author 
is that of speculative Idealism; ‘‘ the doctrine 
that we are capable of knowing reality as it 
actually is, and that reality when so known is 
absolutely rational.” In this work the endeavor 
is to show that the ideas which lie at the basis 
of the sciences, as well as religion and art, are 
related to each other as developing forms or 
phases of one idea—the idea of self-conscious 
reason. For ordinary readers, and for teachers 
as well, perhaps no more serviceable exposition 
of this philosophical doctrine is available. 

A very condensed account of the principal philo- 
sophical schools is given by Prof. John Grier 
Hibben in his little book entitled ‘“‘ The Prob- 
lems of Philosophy” (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1898). Within the limits set 
himself by the author it is impossible to do more 
than to indicate, in the most general way, the 
chief points at issue between philosophers, but 
this he has done with considerable success, giv- 
ing a chapter each to Ontology, Cosmology, Psy- 
chology, Epistemology, Logic, Ethics, Politics 
and Esthetics. ‘The result is “a bird’s-eye view 
of the general philosophical territory.” 





THE LIFE OF MICHAELANGELO BUONARROTI. 
Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonar- 
roti Family at Florence. By John Addington 
Symonds. Third Edition. With Portrait and 
Fifty Reproductions of the Works of the Mas- 
ter. (Two volumes. S8vo. Imported by Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $4.00.) This life of Michael- 
angelo was first published in the Summer of 
1892. It at once took rank with Grimm’s work, 
and early in the following year was followed by 
a new edition to meet the rapidly growing sales. 
This third edition is a solid indication of the 
permanent and standard character of the work. 
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The present edition reproduces the text of the 
two which preceded it. The volumes are well 
and handsomely manufactured and printed -on 
a delightfully clear and readable page, and are 
published at a very moderate price. 


THE GREAT SALT LAKE Trai. By Col. 
Henry Inman, Late Quartermaster, U. S. A., 
Author of “The Old Santa Fé Trail,” and 
Col. William F. Cody, “ Buffalo Bill,” Late 
Chief of Scouts. (The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50.) This is a capital book for reading, 
rich in adventure and romantic history. It 
opens with a sketch of the history of the West- 
ern and Northwestern wilderness and the ex- 
peditions, explorers and companies that were 
operating in it, their adventures, achievements, 
heroisms and how slowly out of it all came the 
first civilized stations. Then came the Mor- 
mons and the development of the Mormon 
Trail, the Mormon outrages and massacres, 
General Harney’s Expedition, the Mountain 
Meadow Massacres, the problem of the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific Mail, the opening of the Over- 
land Stage Route, the discovery of gold near 
Pike’s Peak, and the strangely adventurous, ro- 
mantic and stirring history of the wilderness 
during this time of its first invasion by and 
long struggle with civilization. ‘The Indian 
wars and massacres are never wholly out of 
view, though it is no part of the intention of 
Colonel Inman or of Colonel Cody to write a 
history of the Indian wars. Colonel Cody 
gives his own history on the plains from the 
time when, as “ Little Billy,” twelve years old, 
he shot his first Indian. One day it is Mormons 
who hang on his path, the next it is Indians, the 
next he is conquering storm and tempest, cold 
and hunger. Everywhere it is the life of brave, 
strong men and stirring to the veins and nerves 
of people settled in the comforts and‘ conven- 
tions of civilized life. The book is full of the 
material of border life, and really valuable as 
well as vastly entertaining. 


THEORIES OF THE WILL IN THE HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. By Archibald = Alewxander. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. | $1.50.) Students 
of psychology and all general readers who have 
interest enough in mental science to wish to 
follow the development of its central and most 
important doctrine will be prepared with a 
welcome for this volume beforehand. It con- 
tains a concise history of the development of 
the theory of the human will from the earliest 
stages of Greek philosophy down to about the 
middle of the present century. The last three 
chapters really contain the substance of the 
volume in tracing first the doctrine of the wil] 
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as developed in Great Britain, then as developed 
on the Continent from Decartes to Leibnitz, 
and in a closing chapter on the development in 
German philosophy from Kant to Lotze. This 
chapter alone will justify the book and repay 
the student who buys and reads it. The au- 
thor has done his best to suppress his own in- 
dividual convictions and permit the men he is 
interpreting to speak for themselves. In some 
cases this is rendered impossible by the doubt 
the philosopher has left on his own doctrine. 
But Mr. Alexander has done his best to give a 
fair and, uncolored interpretation. 


WHo’s WHo, 1899. An Annual Biograph- 
ical Dictionary. Edited by Douglas Sladen. 
(Macmillan Company. $1.75.) This indis- 
pensable guide to living celebrities is brought 
out this year on about the same lines which 
have made it so useful heretofore, and not so 
much with especially new features as with an 
expansion and readjustment of the old. The 
whole work is, however, considerably enlarged 
and made more valuable as a book of refer- 
ence. More than 1,500 new biographies are 
added to Part II, and not less than 650 new 
examples to the table of peculiarly pronounced 
proper names in Part I. The door has been set 
ajar, at least to American biographies. In- 
stead of reserving the lists exclusively for Brit- 
ons, several hundreds of Americans are this 
year included. In explanation Mr. Sladen re- 
marks in the Preface: 

“The events of the past year have brought the 
two countries much closer to each other, not only 
in political harmony, but also in the interest taken 
in prominent persons of the one country by read- 
ers in the other.” 

Three new tables of importance have been 
added, two of which are in the same line as the 
ones just named above. Those three are, first, 
a list of the principal people engaged in conduct- 
ing the institutions of the country outside the 
Government or Ministry. The next is a table 
of the great American railways. The third is 
a table of the great American newspapers. We 
believe that in this new edition Who’s Who is 
better and more distinctly indispensable than 
ever. 

Tur Book or Leviticus. A New English 
Translation. Printed in Colors Exhibiting the 
Composite Structure of the Book. With Ha- 
planatory Notes and Pictorial Illustrations. By 
the Rev. 8S. R. Driver, D.D., assisted by the 
Rev. H. A. White, M.A. (Dodd, Mead & Co., 
New York. $1.25.) The English translations 
of Haupt’s Polychrome Bible are now appearing, 
and the last is the Book of Leviticus. The 
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characteristics of this work we have more than 
once. described. What is peculiar about the 
present. volume has to do with the subject of 
Leviticus, which gives the ritual for the various 
sacrifices. Unusual and peculiar illustrations 
are given in colors of the portions of the body 
which are burnt in sacrifices, the fat about the 
entrails, etc., a valuable sort of show from a 
butcher’s stall. The colors are not as complex 
as in Isaiah; the most of the book is printed in 
white, with occasional passages in yellow or 
light brown. The notes are careful, scholarly 
and compact. 

Earty ISRAEL AND THE SURROUNDING Na- 
TIONS. By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology at Oxford. 16fno; pp. xxvii, 337. 
(Service & Paton, London.) This is one of 
what we may call the fluent handbooks, or com- 


pendiums, of Oriental knowledge, of which Pro- 


fessor Sayce has written a number, especially 
since he has begun to apply the discoveries of 
archeology to confute the conclusions of the 
radical critics of Biblical history. This volume 
is a compact and admirable: manual of the his- 
tory and character of the Israelites. Canaanites, 
the Arabian tribes, the Egyptians, Syrians, Hit- 
tites, Babylonians and Assyrians. Only in the 
introduction does the author hew the Amalek- 
ites of German criticism. Especially valuable 
is the Appendix, which contains a. precis of 
Eyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian and Hebrew 
chronology, and translations of the letters of the 
King of Jerusalem to Amenophis IV, the Moab- 
ite Stone, the treaty between Ramses and the 
Hittites, the Babylonian account of the Crea- 
tion and the Deluge, and some other valuable 
relics of ancient literature. 


Our NAVY IN THE WAR WITH SPAIN. By 
John R. Spears. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50.) Mr. Spears is the author of a history 
of our navy, which has the dignity of a stand- 
ard work on that subject. The present subject 
falls naturally to him as the person best ac- 
quainted with the previous history of the navy, 
and in all ways most capable of writing it. 
The amphibious character of the war, now on 
land and now on water, is reflected in the vol- 
ume, which is by no means limited to the naval 
operations, though it does not undertake a full 
account of the military operations ashore. The 
book breathes an intense patriotism which will 
carry its young readers on bravely, and is, 
moreover, the proper one for books addressed 
to young readers. The history is full and 
worked up carefully, with abundant expositions 
of the political situation and illustrated with 
more than one hundred illustrations, 
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A HIstory OF THE PARISH. OF TRINITY 
CHURCH IN THE City oF NEw. YorkK,. Compiled 
by order of the Corporation and edited by Mor- 
gan, Div, 8.7'.D., D.C.L. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $5.00.) <A great deal of conscientious 
work has been expended upon this large and 
handsome volume, but the result is not what 
expected. Evidently the 
“Ninth Rector” has deemed it his duty to fight 
the heirs of Anneke Jans and to strike in de- 
feuse of the “ Tory Rectors” of the Revolution- 
ary War. There are few passages of general 
interest, and the whole would have been much 
better if condensed to one-third its actual dimen- 
sions. The most valuable portions of the work 
are the reproductions of documents and por- 
traits and the “List of Works Referred To.” 
The index is ridiculously inadequate. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, bound in the familiar 
linen gray with the entire twelve monthly num- 
bers for the year 1898, makes a notable two 
volumes in the entire series. It has not hap- 
pened often in the history of the world that 
one brief six months has been marked with 
such events for pen and pencil to record. Cer- 
tainly Scribner’s Magazine has done its part 
bravely. The whole record is here, given by 
many pens and depicted from all points of 
view by many artists. Nor is other matter 
crowded out. Stories, poems, matters scien- 
tific, biographic, historical, artistic, sanitary 
and economic come out in full force, rich and 
strong as ever. 

THE STARLIGHT CALENDAR. Compiled by 
Kate Sanborn. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Bos- 
ton and New York. $1.25.) No one is more 
competent to do a work of this kind and do it 
well than Kate Sanborn.. She has bestrewn the 
year in this calendar with light, cheerful selec- 
tions, radiant, hopeful and comforting, arranged 
for every day in the year. 

THE SaAILogs’ MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND, for the Year Ending December, 1898, 
makes the seventieth volume of this interesting 
publication. It contains more of the’ romance 
of evangelical work in it than any of the relig- 
ous magazines, but, after all, the important 
feature of it is the evidence it contains of what 
is doing among those men of the sea and the 
fruitfulness of the work among them in every 
port in the world. (American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, 76 Wall street.) 

SENSE AND SENSIBILITy, by Jane Austin, in 
two volumes, introduces a new edition of Jane 
Austin’s novels which has been begun by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. They are published in a 
neat 16mo form and will recall attention to an 
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‘ 
author of English fiction for whom Sir Walter 
Scott entertained the highest admiration, and 
whose chief works, Sense and Sensibility and 
“‘ Pride and Prejudice,” have given her a promi- 
nent place among the best English writers of 
fiction. 


THE BurrerFty Book. A Popular Guide to 
a Knowledge of the Butterflies of North Amer- 
ica. By W. J. Holland, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. 
With 48 plates in color-photography ; large 8vo, 
pp. xx, 382. This is a simply beautiful: and 
ideal book. The information given is complete, 
and the figures in the text and the colored 
plates, some of them with dozens of butterflies, 
give the student exactly what he wants. The 
book will be a treasure to any one who is study- 
ing butterflies. Give it to your boy—it costs 
three dollars—and it may be the making of him 
as a student of nature. 


THE Century Company has just brought out 
a new and handsome edition of Frank R. Stock- 
ton’s inimitable romance, THe CASTING AWAY 
oF Mrs. LECKS AND MrkS. ALESHIM. With II- 
lustrations by Frederick Dorr Steele. ($1.50.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


THE late William Black has been buried 
near the spot where the late Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones lies, in the churchyard at Rottingdean. 


. -The novel “ Aylwin,” by Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, which Justin McCarthy recommends so 
highly elsewhere in this issue, can be had of 
Dodd, Mead & Co., of this city, for $1.50. 


.-The Rev. A. J. McKelway, who contrib- 
uted an article a few weeks ago to Tue INDE- 
PENDENT on the race troubles in the South, has 
just assumed the editorial management of the 
Presbyterian Quarterly. 

.-Harmsworth Magazine of London the 
other day declared the net profits of the com- 
pany during the year were £177,643 9s. 11d. on 
a sale of 212,000,000 of copies. The cost of es- 
tablishing the paper was only £20,000. 


....The January Critic, which is the first 
issue printed by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
deserves congratulations. The Critic is still 
edited by Miss Gilder, and in no sense has any 
editorial connection with the publishing house. 
The new alliance, however, ought to: prove ad- 
vantageous. to hoth The Critic and the Putnams. 

.-L'he Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, published in Phila- 
delphia, which is perhaps the most learned 
economic magazine in the country, has just ac- 
cepted the resignation of Prof. E. J. James from 
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its editorial board, and has elected Henry R. 
Seager to fill the vacancy. 

...L'he Bookman says there is a “ boom” 
in the Rubdéiyaéat of Omar Khayy4ém. Aside 
from the book itself there has been a recent ac- 
cumulation of literature on the subject, and new 
translations and paraphrases are on almost all 
the book stands. There ought to be an Amer- 
ican Omar Khayyim club springing up some- 
where soon. 

..The war almost ruined most of our rad- 
ical papers. But B. O. Flower, who has edited 
both Zhe Arena and I'he New Time, has just 
assumed the editorship of 7'he Coming Age,,2@ 
monthly magazine “devoted to constructive 
thought.” The first number has among other 


contributors Mayor Quincy, Richard Hodgson, 
Wm. Ordway Partridge, Rev. H. C. Vrooman, 
Subscription, $2.00 per 


Prof. Frank Parsons. 
annum. 

..Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, whose name is 
now mentioned in connection with the pastorate 
of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, is soon to pub- 
lish, through the press of the Revell Company, 
“Great Books as Life Teachers.’ The books 
on which these studies are based are Tennyson’s 
“ Idylls of the King,” Ruskin’s “ Seven Lamps 
of Architecture,” George Bliot’s “ Tito,” Victor 
Hugo’s “ Les Miserables,” Hawthorne’s “ Scar- 
let Letter,” Browning’s “Saul,” Emerson’s 
“Conduct of Life,” Thoreau’s “ Walden” and 
Channing’s “ Symphony of Life.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The Autobiography of a Veteran, 1807-1893. By 

General nt Enrico Della Roc Trans- 

lated from the Italian by Janet Ross. 9x6, 
pp. New York: The Macmillan Co 

Angels’ ‘Wings. A Series of Essays on Art and 

tp Relation to Life. By Edward Carpenter. 

Dp. bra New York: The Macmillan Co. 

whe xe be 899. An Annual Biographical Dic- 

tionary. Be Douglas Sladen. Fifty-first year 

of issue. 74x5, pp. 1,014. New York: The 


Macmillan Co 
The Medieval Empire. By Herbert Fisher. In 
658. New York: The 


two volumes. 9x6, PP. 
Macmillan Co. Per se 
Zoroaster, the Prophet - a ei By A. 
V. Williams ecusen. 312. New 
York: The Macmillan Co 
~ A 5 
Ww 





Michael Faraday, His Life = _— 
yan P. Thompson. 
: The Macmillan Co 
United States gg 1 ly -in islementary Schools. 
L L ilson. 7}x5, pp. 53. N 


Coleridge’ s Ancient Mariner. By Tuley F. Hunt- 
ington. 5x4, pp. 109. New York: The Mac- 
millan 

ea und Neues. By Karl Seeligmann. 

25. Boston: Ginn & Co 

The’ Pitistory of the Wellesley Congregational 
Church. By Edwa H handler. Including 
‘* The Influence of the Church in Making New 
vs yay et 7 bin 5 A her gn Hayes Ward. 

n: Benj. - Sanborn & Co 
The t “Century Tiustravea Monthly Magazine. Vol. 
ew series, Vol, XXXIV, May, 1898, 
to October, 1898. 93x7, pp. 960. New York: 

3 The Cen — Co 


May, 1898, to rl, 1808; 
1808. 9 93x7, pp. 1, 056. New York: The Cen- 





EDITORIALS. 


THE DUTY OF POPULARITY. 


A MAN may possess great ability, many 
excellent traits of character, such as un- 
swerving honesty, and yet be very much dis- 
liked by his associates. Such a man was 
Charles Sumner. Or one may have equal 
ability, equal honesty, or no stringent in- 
tegrity at all, and be personally beloved as 
well as honored by those about him. There 
are many examples, but we need to mention, 
in the realm of political life, no more names 
than those of Abraham Lincoln and James 
G. Blaine? 

Popularity with one’s associates is more 
than a possibility; it is a duty. Those fur- 
ther off from a person, and especially if 
their interests clash with his purposes, may 
be his bitter enemies, but by his associates 
a man is under obligation to be loved. So- 
crates and Christ are examples of this duty 
achieved, both adored by their companions 
and pupils, both hated by the distant aris- 
tocracy. 

Popularity is a duty because it depends 
on a loving heart which feels and expresses 
interest in others, while forgetful of one’s 
own interest or dignity. A man cannot be 
popular who is evidently selfish. He can- 
not be popular if he fails to show a constant 
interest in the welfare and concerns of other 
people. Especially is this true in the rela- 
tions of teacher and pupil, of ruler and sub- 
ject. If the teacher or ruler is caring for 
himself, for his own profit or magnificence, 
instead of forgetting himself and showing 
his concern for those under him, he cannot 
be popular. Popularity is a prime duty and 
a prime condition of success. 

Now why have we said these things, which 
ought to be accepted platitudes, but are not? 
Because as never before it is essential that 
the personal qualities which bring popu- 
larity be made an essential in the selection 
of those put in authority in our new posses- 
sions. The difference between peace and 
war in Cuba and the Philippines is the dif- 
ference betwen popular and unpopular of- 
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ficers of administration. Two men may, pos- 
sibly, be equally honest, equally energetic, 
equally faithful; but if one of them has not 
the gift of impressing the people as a man 
who loves them and is concerned for their 
interests, he is not a fit man to be made a 
ruler of men, and least of impressible, vola- 
tile men, like Cubans or Filipinos. A mere 
martinet, or one who loves to exhibit and 
assert his own authority, who is concerned 
for his dignity, could ruin all that success- 
ful war had achieved. Things are in a very 
ticklish condition, and the curious, untrans- 
latable thing we call tact, which includes 
as its chief element the gift of being popu- 
lar, of not stirring up enmities, is what ought 
to be considered first in selecting those who 
shall administer government. 

We have—and we must speak plainly— 
illustrations of what we want and what we 
do not want just now in Cuba. General 
Brooke was in command in Porto Rico, and 
he distinguished himself by his physical 
magnificence, his pompous concern for his 
own dignity, and his blunders of adminis- 
tration. Fortunately he was removed before 
he had time to do any great hurt, but un- 
fortunately he was transferred to the posi- 
tion of Military Governor of Cuba. We sup- 
pose he was put there because his rank, to 
which he had risen by the succession of 
years since he was transferred, after the 
Civil War, from the volunteer to the regular 
army, seemed to require that same impor- 
tant place be given him. He had hardly 
come to Havana before trouble began, and 
every day adds to it. General Wood, at 
Santiago, is a much more efficient officer, 
and he is unusually popular. He had stc- 
ceeded in making the people love the United 
States. He could feel with the people, and 
was evidently doing his best for them. But 
General Brooke has already, by his lack of 
tact, and by his heedlessness of the feelings 
of the Cubans, made the American name al- 
most a stench with the people. Such a man 
is not fit to be put in authority; he ought to 
be immediately put in some honorary posi- 
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tion of innocuous exhibition, and such a man 
as General. Wood should be put in his place. 
To have the gift of popularity is: now a first 
essential in Cuba, and even more in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. There everything depends on 
this. A wise, tactful man could easily break 
down the disaffection of Aguinaldo and his 
followers; a tactless man may inaugurate a 
long insurrection. There is absolutely no 
need of any rebellion against our authority. 


The people can be made to want it and love 


it. Popularity is not policy only, it is:a 
sacred duty. 





A WORLD’S CONFERENCE ON 
MISSIONS. 


THE decennial conferences on missions,: 


held in’ India and China, have been of the 
greatest value to the missions of those coun- 
tries. They have gathered an immensely 
valuable body of statistical history, have 
practically discussed the problems there in- 
volved, and, above all, have brought the mis- 
sionaries of limited tho large fields, belong- 
ing to a multitude of societies, into close and 
affectionate relations of mutual helpfulness, 
A similar Conference of those interested in 
the Protestant missions all over the world 
was held in London in 1888. In April of 
next year a similar Conference will meet in 
New York, this being the first meeting in the 
United States, as that held in 1854 was 
hardly of the same grade. It will be a great 
meeting, bringing together the representa- 
tive Officials of all our missionary boards, 
American, English, European and _ co- 
lonial, and a great number of missionaries 
who can be spared from their fields. 

The value of such a meeting will depend 
very largely on the topics brought up for dis- 
cussion. Of course, in every conference, 
political, scientific or religious, half the ad- 
vantage is found where it. does not appear, 
in the opportunities for private acquaintance 
and consultation. The meetings out of hours 
allow men to discuss with absolute freedom 
and to learn in the best way their different 
points of view and thus to give each other 
needed help. This advantage cannot be lost, 
even if the public meetings are not made 
profitable. But they should be made in- 
tensely interesting, and they can be made 
most helpful. 
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Such a conference is meant for the work- 
ers, and not primarily for the local public. 
For the-public there will, of course, be even- 
ing meetings in great halls, where subjects 
of a more general nature can be discussed, 
such’ as will interest all. But the main 
meetings must be for those practically at 
work, to help them by consultation. The 
meetings must be planned for them. 

There are certain subjects that men en- 
gaged in missionary work may be supposed 
not to ‘need to discuss. Such are the a, b, c’s 
of missions, the reasons for engaging. in 
them, the common arguments and “ rouse- 
ments” which are necessary for primary 
enlightenment in the ordinary missionary 
address to a languid audience. Of course 
there is our Lord’s last command; of course 
there is the promised help of the Holy Spirit; 
of course the conversion of the world is the 
great aim of the Church; of course the King- 
dom of God:is dear to the Christian heart; 
but the missionaries and the missionary sec- 
retaries know all that already, and time on 
such topics would be wasted. 

The missions topic divides itself naturally 
into two departments—first, how to get the 
men and the money, and second, how the 
missionary work shall be carried on. The 
first is the less important, and yet it must 
be discussed, we suppose, in sections at- 
tended by the Home Secretaries and those 
working under them. They will need to con- 
fer to find out what methods of stirring the 
missionary pulse at home are the most suc- 
cessful, how the young may be inspired, how 
men can be interested as well as women, 
how the Student Volunteer movement can 
be directed’to wise ends, and especially how 
pastors can be made to do their duty to this 
work. To such sectional meetings, held 
probably at the same time as meetings to 
discuss. the work abroad, will come the dis- 
cussion of the functions afid management of 
the mission. boards themselves, how they can 
be made useful, and how far they restrain 
and hamper the missionary in the field. In 
such sectional meetings the.importance and 
methods of women’s organizations will be 
considered, always with a view to discover- 
ing what larger field and fuller activity and 
responsibility can be secured. 

But the great value of this Conference 
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will be in its consideration of the missionary 
work in the foreign field; and this will nat- 
urally fall into two very important divisions, 
the history of missions and the methods of 
missions, one looking mainly backward and 
the other forward. 

The history of missions will open up very 
important facts, and will afford topics quite 
appropriate for the large evening sessions. 
Possibly it can be studied not only geo- 
graphically, by countries, but* topically. A 
general historical survey of missionary edu- 
cation would be very enlightening. But the 
progress of Christianity in the last decade, 
and during the century, ought to be very 
fully developed, country by country, and 
would make not only a very valuable contri- 
bution to human knowledge, but would 
greatly encourage the workers at home and 
abroad. 

But the main look is forward; and on the 
practical, present-day nature of the discus- 
sions will chiefly depend the success of this 
Conference. Missionary methods differ al- 
most radically, and the success differs 
equally, even under what seem to be the 
same methods. The progress of education 
and civilization opens new questions of 
method. We now see great spaces of 
paganism becoming civilized, educated, 
but not Christian. The old question 
arises with new force, What = shall 
the school, and. especially what must 
the higher school and the college do, now 
that India and Japan are providing colleges 
and universities? The progress of Christi- 
anity itself brings in new problems, and we 
are compelled to ask how far we must an- 
tagonize the enlightened Armenian Church, 
or what we shall do with a reformed Hindu- 
ism which becomes monotheistic. Mission 
work compels these other religions, the 
forms of paganism and Mohammedanism, to 
develop their ethies and in part their phil- 
osophy along VUhristian lines, and this may 
affect the nature of our polemic against 
them. There are radical differences of view 
as to what aid, if any, is to be given to the 
native Church, or whether the native 
Church shall control at all the disposition of 
foreign money. Are the missionaries broth- 
ers or overseers? Can we do more for the 
Mohammedans? May we rest on Govern- 
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ment protection? Are there too many mis- 
sionaries anywhere? Are they properly sup- 
ported? Do they quarrel with their helpers? 
Do they work in harmony or in rivalry? 
How can interference be prevented? What 
is missionary comity? Shall converts be re- 
ceived en masse into the Church? What fel- 
lowship can we have with Catholic missions, 
and what can we learn from their successes 
anu their mistakes? What supervision do 
missions need from the parent society? 
Such are a few of the practical questions 
that need discussion. 

It will be a great meeting; it cannot be 
anything else. The men who will come will 
make it that. What we are anxious for is 
that it shall most help the missionaries in 
their work in the field, and its final success 
depends on the wisdom they can bring to 
bear on the questions of method. They are 
our leaders and instructors; we, at home, 
churches and boards, are their servants. 





A SCIENTIFIC CENSUS. 


Wuy should not the decennial census of 
the United States be treated as a purely 
scientific undertaking of the Government, 
like the geological or coast survey or the 
work of the Smithsonian Institution ? Why 
should it be reorganized every ten years, new 
officers appointed, new plans formulated and 
the whole scheme subjected to the caprice 
or temporary mood of Congressional action ? 
Does it not require care and experience to 
plan an inquiry covering the social condition 
of seventy-five million people ? Does it not 
require administrative ability to superintend 
the details of a work costing eleven million 
dollars ? Does it not require scientific 
knowledge to interpret the results of socio- 
logical investigation on so grand a scale ? 
And is it creditable to the American people 
that after one hundred years of experience 
we have not yet learned to take a census in 
the best way ? 

Such are some of the questions which the 
American Economic Association has been 
meditating upon for some time, and which 
the Association has attempted in some meas- 
ure to answer. For this purpose a commit- 
tee was appointed a year ago to report upon 
the census. This committee undertook to 
review critically the methods and results of 











the last census with a view of formulating 
what might reasonably be expected of. the 
next. It secured the co-operation of some 
twenty-five members of the Association, each 
one undertaking a particular topic with 
which he was familiar. The result is a col- 
lection of essays, covering the principal top- 
ics of census investigation, written in a crit- 
ical spirit, but yet with a sincere effort to 
assist in making the next census all that it 
should be. 

The report of the committee gives a sum- 
mary or abstract of these papers. It is hoped 
that the Association will print them in full 
as a monograph. Together they will make 
a volume of four or five hundred pages. It 
is safe to say that no contribution of equal 
value has ever been made in this country to- 
ward elucidating Federal statistical work, 
and indicating how it may be put upon a 
sound basis. 

The report of the committee has some prac- 
tical suggestions which it is hoped may in- 
fluence Congress and the Executive. Two 
of them are as follows: 


“Throughout the papers there is criticism, 
not so much of the accuracy of the census re- 
turns as of the treatment of the data and 
of a lack of continuity from census to census. 
Both defects we believe to be largely due to the 
insufficient time allowed by law for preparing 
plans and schedules. Among the most effective 
means of overcoming these difficulties are the 
establishment of a permanent census organiza- 
tion and its subordination to civil service rules. 

“'The committee believes that the work of the 
census is seriously impeded by the number and 
variety of the investigations ordered, and that in 
consequence fundamental inquiries cannot re- 
ceive adequate attention. A number of subordi- 
nate inquiries might advantageously be trans- 
ferred to established bureaus or departments 


‘which are equipped with expert agents, and some 


of which now publish annual volumes of kin- 
dred statistics. By this "means the duplication 
of reports would be avoided or minimized; and 
with legislation giving such offices power and 
means to secure adequate returns, the results 
would be more satisfactory. The following sub- 
jects might be transferred to the offices named: 
Irrigation, to the Department of Agriculture or 
the Geological Survey; Fisheries, to the Fish 
Commission; Mineral Industries, to the Geo- 
logical Survey; Land Transportation, to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ;, Water Trans- 
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portation, to the proper bureau of the Treasury 
Department; Statistics of Schools, to the Bu- 
reau of Education; Indians, except their enu- 
meration,. to the Bureau of Indian Affairs; 
Real Estate Mortgages, to the Department of 
Labor.” ; 
The report then goes on to point out the 
faults and omissions of the Eleventh Census 
and the way they can be remedied. Most of 
them are faults of analysis or of method, 
and are due to the causes noted above. Con- 
gress imposed upon the Census Office a great 
lot of inquiries which do not properly belong 
to it; and then expects this great mass of 
material to be properly analyzed and di- 
gested in the shortest possible time, and 
with the aid of a newly appointed staff of 
men. The thing is an impossibility. What 
we want is a highly trained statistician at 
the head of a permanent staff of trained 
men, which shall prepare the inquiries and 
schedules long in advance, with full knowl- 
edge of what is possible and attainable as 
well as desirable. The scientific chief should 
tell Congress what ought to be done, not 
have Congress tell him what he must do. 
Then for the immediate occasion of the 
enumeration and tabulation the force should 
be expanded according to civil service rules 
and the work done in an orderly way. In 
the hurry and rush of the present system 
millions of dollars are wasted, the work is 
published years after the event and the re- 
sult is entirely unsatisfactory. The culpable 
party is not the Census Office, but Congress, 
which treats the census as “ political spoils,” 
not as a great scientific undertaking. 





WE SHOULD CLEAN HAVANA. 

Iv was said a year ago by those who called 
for intervention in Cuba that under Spanish 
misrule the seaport cities of the island con- 
tinually threatened this country with yel- 
low fever infection. This was cited as one 
reason why Spain should be forced to re- 
tire from Cuba and permit the inhabitants 
to govern themselves. Probably it was not 
expected that they would speedily cleanse 
Havana if the Spaniards should be driven 
from the island, but it was believed that 
only under a new government—set up by 
the Cuban people or by the United States— 
could there be made those sanitary improve- 
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ments which were required for the protec- 
tion of our Southern coast. 

There was a time when the germs of yel- 
low fever were brought to our shores from 
Mexican ports, but under the rule of Presi- 
dent Diaz the condition of those ports has 
been greatly improved, and for years past 
nearly all of the epidemics of yellow fever 
from which this country has suffered have 
been caused by infection from Cuba. The 
cost of one of these epidemics is enormous— 
sometimes as much as $100,000,000. It is 
estimated that even an epidemic which af- 
fects but a small area and is attended by 
only a few hundred deaths may cause, by 
the obstruction of trade, a loss of from $25,- 
000.000 to $50,000,000. Freedom from the 
danger of infection is something which is 
worth to us in the United States a great 
sum of money, to say nothing of the value of 
it in other terms. 

Havana has now come under the authority 
of the United States, for a time at least, and 
reports upon the condition of the city have 
been made by two exceptionally competent 
investigators, the late Colonel Waring and 
Gen. F. V. Greene. Colonel Waring’s notes 
and recommendations have been published 
by his private secretary; General Greene’s 
report is given out by the War Department. 
After one has read these papers, the wonder 
is not that Havana’s death-rate should be 
180 per thousand (as against about 20 in a 
well governed city), but that all of the in- 
habitants should not have been swept away 
by pestilence. The accounts of the habits of 
a majority of the residents with respect to 
the disposal of refuse matter are almost in- 
credible. It is a city of foul and neglected 
cesspools, for each one of which a dwelling 
is the cover. Both of these investigators 
found the chief source of danger not in a 
polluted harbor, but in.the kitchen cesspools 
or vaults, the unspeakably foul streets, and 
the-one slaughter-house, where all modern 
rules for the disposal of waste are ignored. 
Colonel Waring’s list of remedies inciuded 
the construction of sewers, the cleaning and 
the paving of the streets, and many other 
improvements suggested by the conditions, 
all the work to be done under the direction 
of a Sanitary Board. But he also pointed out 
that some knowledge of the simplest rules of 
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sanitation should be imparted to the people 
by the schools, by popular lectures, and in all 
other possible ways. So far as sanitation is 
concerned, the majority of them are bar- 
barians. He urged that the work should be 
taken up at once, and that all possible prog- 
ress should be made before next June, partly 
for the protection of unacclimated Ameri- 
cans who will go to Cuba in the near fu- 
ture. The cost of his projects would be 
about $10,000,000. 

Now that we have possession of Havana, 
what are we going to do about this? We 
are bound in honor to establish a good gov- 
ernment in Cuba, for the benefit of the in- 
habitants, and then to permit them to gov- 
ern themselves. If our authority is to be 
exercised for only a limited time, ought we 
not to make Havana a clean city while we 
have the opportunity and power to do so? 
Does any one who is familiar with the re- 
cent history of the island, and who has read 
the reports of Colonel Waring and General 
Greene, believe that the Cubans under an 
independent government of their own will 
do in Havana the work which is required 
for the protection of our Southern States? 
If it cannot be expected that they will do it, 
we should make the improvements before 
our authority shall be withdrawn. For every 
million so expended we should save at least 
ten. While it would be a profitable invest- 
ment for our own protection, the work 
would also be in accord with the humane 
purpose of our Government from the be- 
ginning, because the immediate beneficiaries 
of it would be the unfortunate Cubans them- 
selves. 





GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’s first message 
shows that the writer of it has those “ home- 
ly virtues of common-sense, honesty and 
courage ” which, as he had said in his brief 
inaugural address, are needed in the ad- 
ministration of the government of New 
York. It is a message which deals with 
questions of State policy from the point of 
view not of a politician or a partisan, but of 
a competent officer striving intelligently to 
serve the interests of the whole people. The 
most striking parts of it are those which re- 
late to the civil service, the National Guard, 
the interests ‘of labor, biennial sessions, and 
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economy in the government of the State and 
of its largest city. There is to be hereafter 
a special message on the canal question. 
As might have been expected, the Governor 
recommends that the “starchless’’ civil 
service law enacted at the personal solicita- 
tion of his predecessor, Governor Black, be 
repealed and that the old law be revived and 
applied uniformly throughout the State. He 
says that the Black. law works badly in 
every way, that examinations under its pro- 
visions are a farce, and that men who enter 
them trusting to their own merits rather 
than to favoritism are defrauded by it. 
There is courage in all this, as well as com- 
mon sense and honesty. His remarks about 
the use of various forms of examinations 
for merit show that he is not “a visionary 
doctrinaire,” but a practical man thoroughly 
familiar with his subject. In urging that 
the evil of over-legislation should be checked 
by the passage of the amendment for bien- 
nial sessions he braves the displeasure of 
men prominent in his party. In an elaborate 
discussion of the inanimate condition of sev- 
eral laws for the benefit of labor there is 
proof that he has studied this subject care- 
fully. His plans to secure the enforcement 
of these neglected statutes, especially the 
one for the suppression of “sweat shops,” 
must commend themselves to the Legisla- 
ture. The soldiers of the State are fortunate 
in having at the head of the Government a 
man so well equipped for intelligent discus- 
sion of the condition and needs of the Na- 
tional Guard. His recommendations for the 
improvement of the service are excellent. 
The curious will find in his reference to 
“archaic weapons,” and ois remark that “a 
single first-class regiment, armed with the 
Krag-Jorgensen, is worth three regiments 
armed with” the Springfield, an echo of his 
letter to Alger from Santiago, which: the Sec- 
retary maliciously published in garbled 
form. The new Governor has made a fine 
beginning. 





THE very serious condition of things in 
the Philippines will give strength to the 
counsels of those who would make haste to 
make the United States declare its policy 
and intention to be the absolute independ- 
ence of those islands. Fortunately they are 
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not numerous, and fortunately their argu- 
ment is not conclusive. They tell us that the 
insurgents at Iloilo are ready to fire on the 
Americans if they land, and that Aguinaldo 
declares that he will accept only independ- 
ence. Very true, but they are not the only 
Filipinos. We can have peace with Agui- 
naldo by surrendering to him and leaving 
the islands to him, but so we can have peace 
with him in other ways, if we take time and 
use wisdom. We do not want to fight them, 
and can hardly believe it can be necessary. 
They naturally think that a government 
under America would be like one under 
Spain, not a free government. We must not 
be surprised that they do not understand 
our purpose at first. We must do as we are 
doing in Cuba and Porto Rico, call in the 
natives to administer the government, 
prove to them by our acts that we propose to 
help them and not to rulé them, and we shali 
find that they and we want the same thing. 
We have no reason to fear the result, if 
we are patient and prudent. Aguinaldo does 
not represent all the Filipinos. We believe 
the larger and better part of the people pre- 
fer to belong to the United States, and our 
duty to them must not be forgotten. 





A FEW weeks ago a lurid letter by a Geor- 
gia woman went the rounds of the press 
defending the lynching of negroes. It 
needed better rebuke, and it has got it from 
the distinguished J. B. Hawthorne, D.D., 
pastor of the First Baptist Church in Nash- 
ville, in his Christmas sermon: 


“Recently, in a communication which has 
been published and republished in every region 
of this country, and, perhaps, in many of the 
cities of Europe, a distinguished and honored 
woman of Georgia vigorously advocates mob 
violence, as a method of punishing a certain 
class of Southern criminals. I do not doubt 
the sincerity of this woman. What she has 
written could not be more sincere if she had 
dipped her pen in the blood of her own heart. 
But it was sincerity expressing itself in the in- 
coherence and fury of madness. She writes 
under the inspiration of a passion as ferocious 
as that which swayed the breast of the Imperial 
Nero. She rides in a chariot drawn by horses 
like those of the Apocalypse—horses whose 
heads are as the heads of lions, and out of whose 
mouths issue fire and smoke and brimstone, 
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When she exclaims, ‘Let us hang them by the 
thousand!’ she represents humanity in its 
worst estate—humanity verging toward the ani- 
mal and the fiend.” 





THe Waring Memorial Fund of $100,000 
has been completed, and the special commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce—of which 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff is chairman—which un- 
dertook the work of collecting it deserves 
the thanks of the people of New York. In 
the plan for the disposal of this fund two 
purposes which we are sure that Colonel 
Waring would have fully approved are ad- 
mirably combined. The income is to go to 
his widow and daughter so long as they 
shall live, and thus provision is made for 
those who lost him because of his devotion 
to the public service. Then his influence 
and the memory of what he accomplished 
will be perpetuated by the endowment of a 
chair in Columbia University for the instruc- 
tion of students and the public in municipal 
affairs. This will be an ideal monument to 
this rare man and his work. 





Just now when so vigorous and hopeful 
a fight is being made against the re-election 
of Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, it will be 
a good time ror the President to pay special 
attention to the protest by the Executive 
Committee of the Indian Rights Association, 
having its headquarters in Philadelphia, and 
represented by such men as Philip C. Gar- 
rett, Herbert Welsh and Charles E. Pan- 
coast, against the rumored intention of the 
President to remove from the classified serv- 
ice, protected by the Civil Service regula- 
tions, some eighty-nine special agents, spe- 
cial commissioners, civil engineers and sur- 
veyors, examiners of lands and financial 
clerks employed in the Indian service. The 
long delay in the promulgation of an order 
removing these and a large number of other 
officers under the Civil Service regulations 
gives us hope that the President will not do 
what has been so widely credited to him as 
his intention. We believe that it would be 
a backward step; and the President made 
known his determination before assuming 
his present office that there should be no 
backward step in the Civil Service reform 
during his administration. The friends of 
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the Indians have welcomed every successive 
step by which appointments for partisan 
reasons have been rendered more difficult, 
and by which worthy incumbents have been 
secured through competitive examinations. 
Under the proposed action politicians will 
have easier opportunity for putting their 
friends into these places and the service can- 
not but suffer. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has openly declared in a late address, 
as the result of his own experience, that it 
would be desirable that there should be a 
complete extension of Civil Service reform 
principles and rules to the Indian service. 
He even says that Indian agents should be 
placed within the classified service. At the 
very moment when the Indian Commissioner 
advocates further inclusions within the rules 
it would be in the highest degree unfortunate 
to reverse the President’s excellent policy. 





WE do not see why Frenchmen should re- 
sent the publication by the British Govern- 
ment of the Madagascar Blue Book. If it 
stirs up English complaint of French du- 
plicity it must be that the duplicity is in the 
documents themselves—it can be nowhere 
else. To give the full correspondence be- 
tween the two Governments to the people is 
a perfectly fair thing to do, when the case, 
as here, is settled and correspondence ended; 
and neither has the right to complain. It is 
made evident that France has broken her 
promises about Madagascar, and that Eng- 
land has yielded after protest. Of course, 
the publication does not make for peace, 
but it justifies England in _ resenting 
pinpricks and oxgoads. But we cannot be- 
lieve there will be any war between the two 
countries over the little Newfoundland mat- 
ter, noron any greater question pending in 
Africa, China or Siam. Peace is a blessing 
which it ought not to be necessary to fight 
for, altho it looks as if Russia were with 
one hand holding out the olive branch, and 
with the other pushing her war measures. 
Lord Salisbury curteously and cordially ac- 
cepts the Czar’s invitation to a “ Confer- 
ence on armaments ”’—observe he does not 
say Disarmament—and shrewdly asks for 
specifications of the matters to be discussed. 
We do not question the sincerity of the 
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Czar’s purpose, and all talk about peace 
helps peace. 





..-.-Because Sir James Winter has been 
associated officially with the Canadian mem- 
bers of the Joint Commission, the report 
published in St. John’s immediately after 
his return to Newfoundland, that there is no 
prospect of reaching an agreement as to reci- 
procity and the fisheries, may show just how 
far the Commission has gone and what 
blocks. the way. Since our exports of manu- 
factures to Canada have gone on increasing 
in spite of the preference of 25 per cent. to 
Great Britain, we can afford at least to 
meet Canada half way in reductions of tariff 
duties. It would be unfortunate if reciproc- 
ity should have no place in the treaty. We 
have taken from Canada a trade in fish 
worth $1,000,000 a year by applying our nav- 
igation laws to Porto Rico. This should pre- 
vent us from refusing to yield anything for 
a settlement of the old controve#sy over the 
fisheries. 

....One omission in the Indian bill as it 
goes to the Senate is not wholly easy to 
understand. It is the failure to provide any 
appropriation for the education, temporarily, 
of children of non-citizens living with the 
five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory. 
There are at least 30,000 non-citizen white 
children who have no chance for free school- 
ing. We hope the Senate will remedy this. 
No doubt there will: be a fight in the Senate 
for an appropriation to continue the Catho- 
lic contract schools.. With the extension of 
the Government schools the argument for 
contract schools ceases to be imperative, and 
it becomes the duty of Catholics and Prot- 
estants to support their religious schools 
themselves without asking aid. 

....The President’s proclamation to the 
Filipinos is good as far as it goes, but it 
might, it seems to us, have been clearer and 
more acceptable. Somewhat more is said 
of the “strong arm of authority” than seems 
necessary. ‘‘ That full measure of individ- 
ual rights and liberties which is the heritage 
of free peoples,” is promised, but the mean- 
ing of “individual rights and liberty” is 
vague, and we do not ourselves understand 
what is meant by the “benevolent assim- 
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ilation,” which it is said to be our mission 
to secure. From the news which comes to 
us it does not appear that translation into 
Spanish has made the meaning any more 
lucid. 


.-..We make no apology for appeal to 
sentimental and emotional considerations in 
the discussion of our relation to our new de- 
pendencies. To say that we “cannot with- 
draw our flag” is a beautiful sentiment if 
the reason is because we believe that our 
flag is the symbol of liberty and good gov- 
ernment. We do not believe it is a pirate 
flag, but the best flag on earth, because it 
symbolizes the freest and best govern- 
ment that exists, one that will bless the peo- 
ple over whom it floats, people who have 
asked for it and would be terrified by its re- 
moval. 


....Whether Richard Croker is the boss 
of the Democratic party in this State will 
probably be settled by his challenge to Can- 
didate Bryan, and his declaration for the 
Jeffersonian policy of expansion, and his 
curt announcement that sixteen-to-one silver 
is a dead issue. Perhaps Congressman Sul- 
zer had not heard from Mr. Croker when in 
a late speech at Omaha he indorsed the sil- 
ver heresy; but Senator Murphy had heard 
from him, and must mean his antagonism. 
At any rate, Mr. Croker has control enough 
to exert great influence with his party in 
Washington as well as in this State. 


.... Theannouncement which comes through 
Minister Straus, at Constantinople, that the 
Turkish Government objects to the further 
colonization of Palestine by Jews, as a set- 
tlement there of religious bodies in prepon- 
derant numbers might lead to political com- 
plications, is no more than might have been 
expected, and the Zionist leaders ought to 
have anticipated it. Perhaps they have and 
are expecting to pay well for the privilege of 
settlement. 


....The name of E. Irenzus Stevenson 
was inadvertently omitted from the list of 
“ Contributors” in the Index. His articles 
will be found under their titles, and the 
pages on which they appeared are 45, 1193, 
1261, 1404 and 1692. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE LUTHERAN GENERAL 
CONFERENCE. 


BY PROFESSOR E. J. ‘WOLF, D.D. 


THE denominational Congress has become a 
fixed institution in our religious history. The 
recent gathering of Lutherans in Philadelphia, 
while like these Congresses in the conduct of 
its proceedings, differed from them materially 
in several aspects. It represented three gen- 
eral bodies of one denomination, and it was 
officially authorized. The General Council ac- 
cepted several years since an exchange of dele- 
gates with the General Synod on the condition 
that a free conference should be held. The Gen- 
eral Synod cordially accepted the proposition 
and so did the United’ Synod of the South. 
Each body appointed a representative, constitut- 
ing respectively a Joint Committee, Prof. H. 
E. Jacobs, D.D., LL.D., S. W. Owen, D.D., and 
the Rev. H. F. Scheele, to which were com- 
mitted all the arrangements for a conference, 
and the prodigious resultant success is in large 
measure due to the industry, care and discre- 
tion of this Committee. They mapped out the 
program, selected the speakers and presided suc- 
cessively over the three days’ sessions. 

Excepting a portion of the Scandinavian 
element and several large German organiza- 
tions all the Lutherans of this country are 
embraced in these three General bodies, contain- 
ing an aggregate of 2,675 ministers and 650,- 
000 communicants, and up to 1860 these were 
united in one body, the General Synod. 

For some years the sentiment has been grow- 
ing that these disconnected parts of a great 
Church should, if not reunite, at least cultivate 
a good mutual understanding, friendly rela- 
tions and hearty co-operation in various phases 
of Church activity, and that they should seek 
so far as practicable the obliteration of past 
distinctions, and, above all, of partisan colli- 
sions in Church expansion. Strong and ir- 
resistible as this feeling shows itself in these 
three bodies, and unmistakable as is their mu- 
tual approach, the Conference did not contem- 
plate organic union. This subject itself was 
not even alluded to, and there is no indication 
that any one seeks to disturb existing organiza- 
tions. It is not the genius of Lutheranism to 
seek expression in powerful corporate aggre- 
gations. Its supreme interest is a pure 
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Scriptural faith, and the chief object therefore 
of this Conference was to promote unification 
of sentiment, doctrinal harmony, between these 
bodies. This secured, their fullest co-operation, 
their united action, is guaranteed. 

The Conference met fittingly in the city of 
Philadelphia, the oldest Lutheran stronghold in 
America, and in St. John’s Church, the old- 
est English Lutheran Church in the world. It 
was opened with the regular services of morn- 
ing worship, and a sermon by the pastor of the 
Lutheran pulpit, J. A. Seiss, D.D., LL.D., who, 
from the words.of St. Paul in Eph. 4: 4-6, set 
forth the import of the one body, one spirit, 
one hope, one Lord, one faith, one Baptism, 
one God and Father of all. He maintained 
that the Church’s unity is the work of the Holy 
Ghost and pot a subject for human planning 
and manifestation. God’s children. constitute 
one family the world over, and it devolves on 
them to have their spiritual oneness appear in 
outward demeanor and temper. Love is the 
greatest healer of wounds, and we must over- 
look and forgive one another’s mistakes and er- 
rors. 

“Our Common Historic Antecedents” was 
the starting point for discussion. Here it was 
shown that the bodies represented in the Con- 
vention sprang alike from Muhlenberg’s work 
in the eighteenth century, and that they had 
on the whole a common development. All had 
in turn departed from Muhlenberg, had drifted 
further from him than they had deviate! from 
each other, but for half a century the tide had 
set toward a return to the original position in 
this country, which was the exact position of 
the Church in its purest days, and by this tide 
all had been borne along and back toward each 
other. 

This topic, as nearly every other one, was 
assigned to two speakers representing differ- 
ent bodies, each having thirty minutes, when 
the subject was thrown open for free remarks. 
Neither in the papers read nor in their subse- 
quent discussion was ‘there any clash or counter 
claims, and this held good of every topic dis- 
cussed. Different views were broached, tut 
the line of cleavage did not coincide with 
Synodical boundaries. Where there was differ- 
ence it was found to be within the respective 
bodies, and not distinctive of one body over 
against another. 
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On “the Doctrine and Mode of Prayer,” the 
right and propriety of extemporaneous prayer 
along with prescribed forms was earnestly 
championed by that veteran of the General 
Council, Dr. Krotel, against some of his 
brethren, who claimed that at the altar the min- 
ister stood only as the mouthpiece of the con- 
gregation, and should uniformly offer only their 
prayer. ‘ 

“The Scope and Limitation of Church Au- 
thority ” is a question around which raged some 
hot contests in former years, but the two pa- 
pers on it showed that essential oneness of 
view had been attained. The Church has the 
authority to teach, and great deference must be 
given to her teaching, but when she goes be- 
yond Christ and the Apostles then she may 
with good authority be resisted. She has a 
right to impose certain restrictions upon her 
accredited teachers, and confessions of faith are 
necessary alike to the existence and well-being 
of a Church. Private judgment in the 
Church’s teaching must be restrained within 
certain limits. Lawless liberty in the Church 
as in the State is wreck and ruin. Certain re- 
straints and limitations are wholesome and 
necessary. The true bond of unity with Lu- 
therans is a common faith. The obligations to 
teach and preach it are taken voluntarily after 
free and devout study, and because the candi- 
date heartily accepts this faith as his own. 
Heresy is not so great a sin as dishonesty. A 
clear and unambiguous statement of its creed 
should be maintained by every Church. Cer- 
tainly every Church must have authority to en- 
force its principles. 

“The Sacramental Idea in Lutheran The- 
ology. and Worship” has in the past begotten 
bitter controversies, but the two papers read 
revealed entire accord. The matchless presen- 
tation of the distinction between Sacrament and 
Sacrifice was received with more hearty ap- 
plause (applause with the hands there was 
none) than any other essay. The Sacrament 
is wholly God’s act, setting before us and con- 
veying to us in visible and symbolic form that 
which the promise offers. In Baptism and the 
Holy Supper we give nothing, and render noth- 
ing to God. We only exercise faith, appro- 
priate the benefits graciously proffered. God 
must come first with the word of promise— 
man grasps this by faith.. For this Sacra- 
mental idea the medieval Church substituted the 
Sacrificic] idea. The whole service was changed 
into man’s meritorious work. Confession of 
Sin became the principal thing, absolution was 
limited to the sins enumerated. In the Ref- 
ormation absolution was primary, the princi- 
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pal feature. While with Rome the Mass is 
the greatest of all human acts and perform- 
ances, with Lutherans the Lord’s Supper is 
the culmination and concentration, in the most 
realistic manner, of God’s gracious bestowment 
of his unspeakable gifts. 

The “Estimate of Ordination” developed 
some divergence of view, but again not as rep- 
resenting a difference between the _ bodies. 
Some attributed to ordination a special grace, 
and viewed the ministry as possessing at least 
a certain permanent distinction from the laity, 
while others flatly claimed that they only ad- 
ministered a congregational office, that the min- 
ister possessed no power or right except what - 
he derived from the congregation, and that a 
minister without a congregation was not es- 
sentially different from a layman. 

While largely occupied with these old issues, 
in which there appeared not a note of discord 
between the three bodies, there was no blinking 
of modern issues. The revolution in German 
theology, which is being rapidly followed in this 
country, was tackled by strong hands, but 
there was no sign of any sympathy or even 
patience with Ritchlianism, Higher Criticism 
and other burning “isms.” The Convention 
was an absolute unit in the conviction that the 
true faith was once for all delivered to the 
Saints, that this faith is contained in the 
Scriptures, that its heart is the sinfulness and 
helplessness of man from which he is saved 
alone through grace by faith, and that this 
faithis wrought by the Holy Spirit through Word 
and Sacrament. This conviction was the very 
soul of the assembly, and whatever may be 
transpiring elsewhere, there is among Lutherans 
in this country an unprecedented devotion to 
a clear cut and comprehensive faith, and with 
this as their equipment, as the one solvent for 
all religious problems, as the one means of re- 
generating the world, they propose to enter upon 
the twentieth century. 

“Problems in Foreign Mission Work” were 
clearly elucidated by the veteran secretary, Dr. 
Scholl, and the C.urch’s deficiencies and draw- 
backs in connection with her “ Educational In- 
stitutions” and the significance of the utmost 
thoroughness in education were candidly and 
most eloquently portrayed by Professor Painter, 
of Roanoke College, and Dr. Ort, of Wittenburg. 

The instincts of “ Spirituality ” as promoted 
by the Lutheran system were not overlooked, 
neither was the Sunday-school cause, the Dea- 
coness work and the “ Child Catechumenate.” 

Dr. Hamma, the president of the General 
Synod, closed the program with “the Problem 
of Co-operation,” showing what has been al- 
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ready accomplished and taking an optimistic 
view of the future. 

The attendance throughout the Convention 
was large,.many laymen being present besides 
the more than two hundred clergymen. Altho 
three disconnected bodies took part in the dis- 
cussions, it may be questioned: whether as com- 
plete agreement in doctrine could be found in 
any Convention of a single denomination in this 
country. And so there reigned the most cor- 
dial, unreserved good feeling, the sentiment that 
we are brethren, without a note or echo of 
former estrangements. 

So entirely satisfactory was the Conference, 
exceeding all expectations, that the Committee 
was unanimously iustructed to ask for author- 
ity from the respective bodies to hold another, 
and to make this, probably, but the beginning 
of a series of conferences, the inauguration 
of a new era in a Church that has been by gen- 
erai couscnt too much divided. 

PHILADELPHIA, 





....The Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions is advancing well in its effort to meet its 
indebtedness. Up to January Ist it had re- 
ceived $65,000 for that purpose, and has com- 
menced the new year with excellent prospects. 

....-The American Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, the home mission organization of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, celebrates its jubilee this year 
and calls for a special fund of $100,000, that 
' this’ society with its work, which has organized 
over 2,000 churches, may meet its needs as 
fully as similar societies in other denominations. 


...-Following upon the Young Men’s Chris- 
_ tian Association conventions in Europe has 
~ been one of Christian students in the Nether- 
lands. Delegates from England, Germany, Ja- 
pan, Switzerland and Belgium were present, 
and there was manifest a realization among the 
students of the great work opening before them 
not merely in their own country, but in foreign 
lands. 


....We trust that no one was misled by a 
patent but inadvertent confusion of terms in 
our reference last week to -the differences be- 
tween the Greek and Nestorian Churches. 
Monophysitism (not monotheism) held to one 
composite nature in one person; the Greek 
Church to two natures in one person: the Nes- 
torian to two natures in a sort of. dual person. 
The Greeks called Mary “ Mother of God;” the 
Nestorians held that to be blasphemy. Now the 
full Russo-Greek creed has been accepted by the 
new converts. 


....The student department of the Inter- 
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national Committee of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association recommend as the universal 
day of prayer for the students the second Sun- 
day of February, adopted by the World’s Chris- 
tian Student Federation and by the student 
Christian movement of all other lands. It is 
held to be a great improvement that this is a 
Sunday rather than, as heretofore, a week day, 
enabling ministers to preach sermons on the 
spiritual work and life of the colleges and call- 
ing forth more prayer from their congregations. 
Even more than during the Week of Prayer will 
this occasion unite the Christian forces of the 
world in petition for the best growth of those 
influences that must be prominent in the com- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 


....-The English bishops are more Protes- 
tant than has sometimes been supposed. By a 
unanimous vote, at their late meeting in Lam- 
beth, they resolved that the ceremonial use of 
incense or of lighted candles was not author- 
ized; neither can the sacrament be reserved, 
nor may there be any public invocation of the 
Virgin Mary or the saints, nor the use of any 
regular services not authorized by the Prayer 
Book. No decision was reached as to confes- 
sion or prayer for the dead. Why people should 
not be allowed the amusement of swinging cen- 
sers or of lighting candles in church is not clear, 
nor why the sacrament should not be reserved. 
Such things belong to the penumbra of doc- 
trine, or still more to the esthetics of worship, 
on which large liberty should be allowed to 
those who feel-that their spiritual condition is 
benefited thereby. 


....The representatives of several Protestant 


“home missionary societies have submitted to 


Congress 4. counter petition to that of Cardinal 
Gibbons with regard to the re-establishment of 
the contract school system. The petition de- 
clares that the whole question has already been 
argued thoroughly in Congress and decided, and 
that to reopen it is most unwise. The Roman 
Catholic Church, it affirms, has had a special 
favor in the gradual decrease of the amount ap- 
propriated to it. The petition also urges the 
General. Government to adopt a uniform policy, 
advancing education among the Indians on the 
basis of the American free common school sys- 
tem, and keeping the functions of Church and 
State entirely. separate. 


....The recent death of Mr. Robert R. Mc- 
Burney deprives the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of one of its most valued workers. 
For nearly forty years Mr. McBurney had been 
connected with that work, and for a consider- 
able time had been its secretary. Especially 
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connected with this city, his influence had been 
felt in Association work all over the world. A 
man of great executive ability, he was also 
especially influential in his personal deal- 
ings with men, and devoted himself to that 
even to such a degree as to refuse much social 
life that was proffered to him. He had been ill 
for over a year, and for some time there had 
been little hope of his recovery. The funeral 
was attended by a large number of prominent 
men who expressed their sense of deep loss in 
his death. 


...-The celebration of the ninetieth anni- 
versary of Professor Park’s birthday, at his 
home in Andover, December 29th, was quiet but 
very interesting. In the morning Mrs. Prof. 
J. W. Churchill, of Andover, presented to him 
on behalf of a wide and distinguished circle of 
friends a beautiful loving cup filled with ninety 
pink roses. After dinner the one hundred letters, 
referred to by Mr. Joseph Cook in his article in 
this ‘issue, were presented by Dr. Furber, of 
Newton Centre, and extracts from them read. 
Then came the reading of a sonnet by President 
Rankin, of Howard University, and some sto- 
ries by Professor Park and others. Others came 
in and there was a social chat, in which the 
professor’s old time wit and power were mani- 
fest. Just as the sun set there was a service 
of song, in which all- united in singing Pro- 
fessor Park’s favorite hymn, “ When I Survey 
the Wondrous Cross,” and the company de- 
parted after a benediction by Dr. Furber, feel- 
ing the significance of so precious an experience. 


....When we gaye, some weeks ago, the facts 
about a crisis in the affairs of the Catholic 
order of Christian Brothers, we were laughed 


at by the Catholic papers, who never care-to : 


learn the facts. But now later and fuller ac- 
counts are published by a leading Catholic pa- 
per in St. Louis. It tells us of the appeal to 
Rome against the orders of the General in Paris, 


who has commanded all schools of the order in. 


America to give up classical teaching and con- 
fine themselves to parochial and rudimentary 
education. -The archbishops have prepared a 
strong letter supporting this appeal, and it will 
be presented in a few weeks to«the Pope by 
Bishop Byrne, of Nashville. The General and 
his counselors in Paris are greatly offended at 
this appeal, and summoned the presidents of the 
colleges and other leading members to Paris, 
ostensibly for consultation, but really to get 
them out of this country. Some of them were 
bidden to wait in Paris, while others were sent, 
as we said, to Tonquin and elsewhere, where 
Latin would not be much needed, It is not un- 
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likely, if the Paris authorities do not recede, 
that there may. be a considerable secession from 
the order, which will be aided by the American 
bishops, who do net want the schools of the 
Christian Brothers disturbed. 


...+In any readjustments of the basis of sta- 
tistics it is inevitable that some misapprehen- 
sions should be created. We learn that such 
has been the case with regard to the figures of 
the Volunteers of America. Those who read 
the article would not be misled, but those who 
read. only the tables might imagine that the Vol- 
unteers had lost force during the year from the 
fact that the members are put down as 2,000, 
whereas last year they were 7,000. The dis- 
crepancy arose from the desire to indicate the 
avowed purpose of the organization not to em- 
phasize its own membership, but rather to act, 
as the writer felicitously expresses it, as “ watch 
dogs” of the Churches. The 2,000 includes 
the full membership on the basis of every mem- 
ver being a worker. Aside from these there 
are a number of members who might appro- 
priately be classed under communicants. There 
are about 3,000 of these in the prisons alone— 
and of others enough more to bring the total 
up to not less than 7,000, while a very large 
number who otherwise would be members have 
been induced to join various churches. 

....-The rumor that Cardinal Satolli, who 
was the first incumbent of the Papal Delegation 
in Washington, is about to visit the United 
States is judged in some Catholic circles to be 
well founded. It is known that many com- 
plaints have been sent to Rome regarding the 
present administration of Catholic affairs, and, 
whatever may be said of the bishops, the priests 


-who have dealings with the Delegation are gen- 


erally dissatisfied. A common complaint is the 
weakness of character of Mgr. Martinelli, and 
his pitiable disinclination to decide against ‘a 
bishop even in plain cases. For instance, an 
urgent case of immorality, mention of which ap- 
peared in the daily press, sent to the Delega- 
tion from Rochester two years ago, has not yet 
been decided, although the testimony is reported 
absolutely convicting. Mgr. Martinelli seems 
used to the charges made against the Augustin- 
ian monks in the Philippines, for he was their 
general superior until lately. It also happens 
that the accused person is defended by Bishop 
McQuaid, and therefore the people of Rochester 
fear that a stronger person than the Delegate is 
required to render a decision. The whole West 
likewise is rumbling with complaints, and the 
policy of placing a monk in the position of 
Delegate is the subject. of serious criticism. 
The Auditor of the Delegation, Mgr. Sbaretti, 
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went to Rome during the past summer asking 
to be relieved. So innocent of American ways 
is Mgr. Martinelli that he does not trust himself 
to give press interviews after his experience in 
New Orleans. The prestige which Cardinal Sa- 
tolli gained for the Roman Catholic Church by 
his magnetism and appreciation of American 
affairs and spirit has mostly been lost under his 
successor. Archbisnop Ireland has really taken 
the place of the Delegate on many occasions. 
Hence many prominent Catholics hail with de- 
light the announcement of a visit from Cardinal 
Satolli. Even tho it is said to be only on pri- 
vate business, they feel there is something 
deeper intended. 


....The past week has been an unusually in- 
teresting one for the churches in this vicinity. 
Dr. Howard Agnew Johnston, of Chicago, has 
signified his acceptance of the call to the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, to succeed Dr. 
Charles L. Thompson, now Secretary of. the 
Home Mission Board. The question of a suc- 
cessor to Father Brown, the well-known high 
ritualist rector of the Episcopal Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin, who died recently, seems to be 
in process of solution by the selection of Dr. 
George McClellan Fiske, rector of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church in Providence, R. I., one of 
the few churches that follow the general type 
of Father Brown’s in this city. The Episco- 
palians have been interested in the consecration 
of the Rev. Lucien Lee Kinsolving, who 
has for seven years been in charge of the mis- 
sions of the Episcopal Church in Brazil, as the 
first bishop of Brazil. The services were im- 
pressive, participated in by twelve bishops and 
a large number of the clergy. Probably, 
however, the widest interest has been in the 
question of a successor to Dr. Lyman Abbott in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. The committee 
in charge have suggested a name which appears 
to meet with very general satisfaction, that of 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D., of Chicago. Dr. 


Hillis has been long known as one of the most 


prominent of the Chicago ministers; 40 years 
of age, a graduate of Lake Forest, IIl., and Mc- 
Cormick Theological Seminary. His two first 
pastorates were in Peoria and Evanston, III. 
Under his care this latter church became one of 
the largest in the vicinity and Dr. Hillis was 
recognized on every hand as a prominent and 
very successful evangelistic preacher. Four 
years ago he was called to carry on the work of 
the large congregation founded in Chicago by 
the late Prof. David Swing, which worships in 
Central Music Hall, in that city. It is a pecul- 
iar organization or non-organization, and gath- 
ers a floating audience of considerable size, but 
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of little coherence. Dr. Hillis has succeeded 
in a marvelous way in accomplishing a great 
deal of good in this: position. He is tactful as 
well as eloquent, and has a most charming per- 
sonality. While of a somewhat different theo- 
logical type from both Mr. Beecher and Dr. Ab- 
bott, he always has been a great. admirer of the 
former. This fact is a strong bond to draw him 
to the people, and he is coming to this city this 
week and will look over the ground. As Mr. 
Shearman has said to the church, it is not a 
question of their looking him over but of his 
looking them over. Very great efforts are be- 
ing made to keep him in Chicago, but the attrac- 
tion of a definite pastorate with its attendant 
organization is attractive for him, and there is 
much hope that he may be induced to come to 
this vicinity, where he will receive a cordial 
welcome from every class of Christian workers. 





MISSIONARY STATISTICS. . 


Tre Almanac of the American Board. has 
just been issued with its usual tables of mis- 
sionary statistics, prepared by Dr. EB. E. Strong, 
the editorial secretary of the Board. Dr. 
Strong, as always, has taken the greatest pains 
to secure the most complete reports, obtaining 
them direct from the best authorities here and 
in other countries. The total number of so- 
cieties represented in the summary is 242. 
These occupy 4,779 stations and 14,614 out sta- 
tions, without, however, including in either of 
these last two items the returns from a large 
number of minor societies which make no rec- 
ord of them. ‘The total number of missionaries 
is 11,839, of whom 6,096 are males and 5,751 fe- 
males. The total native laborers are 67,754, 
communicants 1,448,861; while there are also 
810,949 under instruction in the various schools 
of the missions. Here also there is a deficiency 
on account of the failure of many of the Conti- 
nental societies, except those in Germany, and 
also of minor societies in Asia, Australia and 
Africa to report the figures. 

The total income of the societies is placed at 
$16,244,372, a considerable increase over the 
report of last year. Of this the United States 
furnishes $825,000 increase and in Great Brit- 
ain there is included $2,089,134 expended by 
organizations, suck as Bible, tract and colonial 
societies, medical missions an issions to the 
Jews for work outside of Great Britain. Tak- 
ing these up somewhat more in detail, the United 
States has 32 societies, Canada 6, Great Brit- 
ain 28, Germany 16, Continental Hurope, aside 
from Germany and including the Netherlands, 
Scandinavia, France, etc., 61, while in Asia, 
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Australia and Africa there are 99. societies. 
The English societies lead in the number of sta- 
tions—3,302 out of 4,779, and in out stations, 
8,845.. The United States comes next with 916 
stations and 5,565 out stations. This latter 
fact, indicates probably a more effective organi- 
zation of the mission work. The number of 
missionaries for the different countries is as fol- 
lows: Great Britain, 4,818; . United States, 
3,398; Continental Europe, aside from Ger- 
many, 1,935; Germany, 1,082; Asia, ete., 377; 
Canada, 229. Of native laborers Great Britain 
employs 30,133; the United States, 15,562; 
Asia, Australia, etc., 8,259; Continental Hurope, 
aside from Germany, 7,128; Germany, 6,059; 
Canada, 613. 

In membership the British societies lead with 
394,482, but the American societies come very 
close with 377,030, while Germany follows 
with 315,064, Continental Europe 251,200, Asia, 
etc., 101,675; Canada 9,412. 

The foreign mission income of the distinctive- 
ly foreign missionary societies in Great Britain 
is $6,471,840; United States, $5,158,114; Ger- 
many, $897,182; Continental Europe, $893,825 ; 
Asia, etc., $490,650; Canada, $243,627. Of the 
specific British societies the largest income re- 
ported is that.of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, $1,587,560. With regard to this 
it should be remembered: that its expenditures 
inelude a considerable amount of colonial work ; 
the distinction between colonial and strictly for- 
eign missionary work not being clearly drawn. 
The Church Missionary Society comes next 
with $1,138,370; the London Missionary Socie- 
ty, with $557,455 ; the Wesleyan Society, $523,- 
536; the Baptist Missionary Society, $392,730; 
the Free Church of Scotland, $327,430; the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland, $204,336. In 
this country the largest figures are those of the 
‘ Methodist Episcopal Church, including the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, $946,402; the 
Presbyterian Board, $835,580; the American 
Baptist Missionary Union, $782,474; the Amer- 
ican Board, $687,200; the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, $554,765; the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, $280,969. In Germany the larg- 
est expenditures are by the Basel Society, $260- 
899; the Moravian Brethren, $150,681; the 
Rhenish Society, $129,606. In Canada the Pres- 
byterian Board has the largest income—$131,- 
841. 





....-The American Board has formally taken 
up the question of the Doshisha, giving full 
power to the Hon. M. W. MclIvor, formerly 
United States Consul-General to Yokohama. 
He, with some of the missionaries, has had con- 
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ferences with the Doshisha trustees, and said 
that if the new constitution contained all that 
was. essential in the old that-would be accepted 
as a basis of negotiation. In reply the trustees 
in a body. refused to insert in any form a clause 
or article which would clearly state that the 
constitution applies to all the departments of 
the Doshisha. 


...-Principal Fairbairn, of England, has 
finished his lectures in the. Haskell Course in 
Bombay. The subjects discussed were “ The 
Interpretation of Man and the Ideals of Re- 
ligion;”’ “The Interpretation of Life and the 
Ultimate Ideas of Religion; ” ‘The Origin and 
Historic Development of Religion;” “The 
Historic Personality in Religion;” “'The End 
of Religion.” The attendance on the lectures 
was very good, and’ the comments upon them 
indicate that the general influence will be ex- 
cellent in stirring up thought and helping to a 
better understanding of Christianity. While 
careful not to offend his hearers Dr. Fairbairn 
was strong in his statements of the power of 
Christianity and the divinity of Christ. There 
was naturally criticism from various sides, but 
one thing was noticeable—namely, that even 
the critics among the Hindus admitted that Dr. 
Fairbairn had spoken as one who had acquaint- 
ed himself with the religions and philosophy of 
the East and understood his subject. 


....The annual conference of the secretaries 
of foreign mission boards in the United States 
and Canada meets this week in this city. There 
will be the usual discussions on various. topics 
connected with mission work, but one topic will 
occupy a pre-eminent position, that of the 
Ecumenical Conference on Missions, to be held 
in this city in April of 1900. The committee 
appointed a year ago hzs been at work through 
the year, and certain plans have been formu- 
lated. Sub-committees have been appointed on 
various phases of the work, and-these are al- 
ready engaged in making preparation. The 
program is not yet complete, but will soon be 
arranged, and correspondence has been had with 
a large number of missionary societies in Great 
Britain and on the Continent and elsewhere. 
All of these have entered most cordially into 
the plan, and there promises to be a gratifying 
success. One of the chief features of this 
week’s meeting will be a business men’s meeting 
to organize for the effective carrying out of the 
plans already suggested. In the letter issued 
by the Executive Committee calling this meet- 
ing reference is made to the conference of 1888 
in London, which was a marked success. At 
that time there were nearly 1,600 delegates 
present from every section of the globe and al- 
most every country. They included men of 
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every position and rank in life. A number of 
the English nobility, generals in the army, ad- 
mirals in the navy, members of Parliament and 
high dignitaries in the Church of England at- 
tended, and gave their cordial indorsement to 
the meetings. The call for this meeting is in- 
dorsed by some of the most prominent men in 
New York business circles, including President 
Seth Low, of Columbia University; Gen. O. O. 
Howard, D. Willis James, William E. Dodge, 
Darwin R. James, and several others. 





BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE CHABIRI IN THE TELL-EL- 
AMARNA LETTERS. 


THE identification of the Hebrews with the 
Chabiri mentioned in the Tell-el-Amarna letters 
has been suggested by Prof. Hugo Winckler and 
some other Assyriologists, only to be disputed by 
men of equal authority who found too many 
difficulties in the way of this identification. At 
the late meeting of the Society of Biblical Ar- 
cheology and Exegesis, held in New York City, 
Prof. Paul Haupt announced his firm conviction 
that not only were the Chabiri to be identified 
with the Hebrews, but that there was a temple 
to Yahveh in Jerusalem, as is mentioned in let- 
ter No. 183 of Winckler’s edition of the Amarna 
letters. Of course it is found necessary to 
amend Winckler’s translation. His version of 
this letter is as follows: 





(1) “To my lord, the king: (2) (3) 
Abd-chiba, your servant. At the feet (4) of my 
lord, the king, seven and seven times I fall. (5) 


Behold the deed which have done (6) Milki-li and . 


Shuardata (7) against the land of my lord, the 
king—(8) they have hired the soldiers of Gazri, 
(8a) of Gimti (9) and of Kilti, (10) and have 
taken the territory of Rubuti. (11) The terri- 
tory of the king is lost (12) to the Chabiri. (13) 
And now indeed, (14) a city of the territory of 
Jerusalem, called (15) Bit-Ninib, (16) one of the 
cities of. the king, has been lost (17) to the peo- 
ple of Kilti. (18) Let the king listen to Abd- 
chiba, his servant, (19) and send troops, (20) 
that I may bring back the king's lands to the king. 
(21) For if there are no troops, (22) the land of 
the king will be lost to the (23) Chabiri. (24) 
This is the deed (25) of Shuardata and Milki-li, 
(26, 27) [two lines broken off.] (28) and let take 
care (29) the king of his land.” 


Going back to the primitive conception of 
Yahveh Professor Haupt finds that his attributes 
are not unlike those of the Assyrian deity known 
as Ninib. He says: 

“It would not be surprising if we found a temple 
of the Israelitish god of war and thunder storms 


referred to as Bit- Ninib. Line 10 of letter 183 
Winckler translates ‘they have taken the dis- 
trict of Rubuti.’ But rubutu is not the name of a 
Canaanitish city; it is an Assyrian abstract for- 
mation, meaning holiness, so that the line should 
be translated: ‘They have taken the land of the 
city of holiness, the district of the sacred -eity.’ 
Again, in lines 14, 15, 16, Winckler translates ‘a 
city of the district of Jerusalem, whose name is 
Bit-Ninib, one of the cities of the king.’ But we 
must translate: ‘the city of tne land (é. ¢., the 
capital), whose name is Jerusalem, the city of the 
temple of Ninib, the city of the king (or the royal 
city).’ Our passage certainly establishes the fact 
that Jerusalem was a sacred city before the Con- 
quest, and that there was a temple in Jerusalem 
dedicated to the god of war and thunderstorms, 
and it is possible that this deity is identical with 
Yahveh, who subsequently became the national god 
of Israel. The Philadelphia Egyptologist, Prof. 
W. Max Miiller, has shown in his well-known 
book on ‘ Asia and Europe,’ acording to the Egyp- 
tian texts, that Yahveh must have been worshiped 
in Canaan before the Israelitish invasion. There 
are several names of Canaanitish cities which con- 
tain the name of Yahveh. Bit-Ninib is mentioned 
on another Amarna text, No. 55 in Winckler’s, 
translation. Here the prefect of Byblus, Rib- 
Addi states that Abd-ashirta has written to. the 
people (31) of Bit-Ninib: ‘ Assemble yourselves, 
and (32) we will fall upon Gebal.’ This is prob- 
ably not identical with the sanctuary of Jerusa- 
lem, but seems to refer to a sanctuary, further 
north.” 

Professor Haupt’s idea is simply this: that 
the Assyrian scribe who wrote these letters sub- 
stituted the name of an Assyrian deity, Ninib, 
forthe Canaanitish Yahveh, just as Herodotus 
and other ancient writers use the names of their 
own gods to indicate the gods of Egypt, whose 
characteristics are more or less similar. 

But if Professor Haupt identifies the He- 
brews with Chabiri, how does he reconcile this 
with the appearance of that name as applied to 
some people living far to the northward? Here 
he suggests that the reading of the characters 
“SA-GAS” should not always be Chabiri. 
‘““SA-GAS ” was probably the general name for 
Bedouin, just like the Egyptian Amu. If this 
identification be correct it compels the admission 
that the Israelites were in Canaan during the 
fifteenth century, or at least two hundred years 
before the date usually set for the Exodus. — If, 
in ‘addition, Yahveh is to be identified with Ni- 
nib, the theory advanced by Professor Budde, 
that the Israelites borrowed Yahveh from the 
Kenites, must be put aside as untenable. Pro- 
fessor Haupt’s suggestion is certainly interest- 
ing, and as Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch agrees with 
him the weight of authority for this interpre- 
tation and identification is no slight one, 
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FINANCIAL. 


EXPORTS AND THE BALANCE 
OF TRADE. 

THE growth and volume of our exports 
during the last two years and a half have 
been extraordinary. The effect of this enor- 
mous enlargement of our sales of products 
to foreign nations has been noticeably stim- 
ulating and beneficent at home while it has 
very perceptibly increased our influence 
abroad and raised the United States to a 
high and even commanding position in the 
world’s financial markets. Below are the 
figures which show the domestic exports, the 
imports and the excess of exports, for the 
last four fiscal years: 


Excess of 
exports. 
$61,422,634 


779,724,674 83,475,813 


764,780,412 267,277,191 
616,049,654 615,432,676 
In the last half of the calendar year just 
closed this export movement was not 
checked, the reports (with returns for De- 
cember closely estimated), showing for the 
full calendar year exports of $1,237,000,000 
and imports of $634,000,000. It should be 
noted also that the net imports of gold have 
been increasing during the six months which 
have elapsed since the end of the fiscal year. 
For the twelve months ending on June 30 
they were about $105,000,000; for the full 
calendar year 1898 they exceeded $150,- 
000,000. Exports of gold had exceeded im- 
ports for eight years in succession when the 
tide turned in 1897, with an incoming excess 
of $44,000,000, to be followed by the unpre- 
cedented imports noted above. 

For a year and a half we have been selling 
to foreign nations about. twice as much mer- 
chandise as we have been buying from them. 
With a balance of $600,000,000 per annum in 
our favor, on merchandise account, the ship- 
ments. of gold to us have been from $100,- 
000,000 to $150,000,000 per annum. Obvi- 
ously, these do not pay the difference. A 
correspondent in Illinois, noting the remark 
in THE INDEPENDENT that “ we have passed 
from the position of a debtor to that of a 


- 1,231,482,330 


creditor nation as regards dealings with the 
foreign world,” offers some objections, say- 
ing that if we were a creditor nation the bal- 
ance of $615,000,000 last year would have 
been paid to us “‘ mostly in gold,” because it 
would have been reduced by “only two 
items ”—money spent by tourists abroad and 
money paid for ocean freight charges— 
which, he thinks, did not exceed $150,000,- 
000. Deducting the $104,000,000 in gold re- 
ceived, he asks what became of the re- 
mainder ($360,000,000) if it was not used to 
pay interest on our debts abroad, quoting 
some one’s estimate that these debts amount 
to $6,000,000,000, and saying that interest on 
even this enormous sum would not exhaust 
the $360,000,000. 

In this correspondent’s calculations the 
movement of American securities back and 
forth across the Atlantic is wholly ignored. 
The exports and imports of merchandise at 
valuations approximately correct, and of 
gold and silver, are officially recorded; other 
transfers of values are not. American securi- 
ties are passing across the Atlantic at all 
times; as a rule, the shipment of them to 
this country serves to offset the difference 
against Europe in the matter of merchan- 
dise. The sum required annually for Ameri- 
can tourists’ expenses and the payment of 
freight charges and of interest or dividends 
due to foreigners can only be guessed at, 
and the guesses differ widely. One estimate 
made a few years ago and entitled to respect 
was that it was between $100,000,000 and 
$350,000,000, with indications pointing to 
about $150,000,000. It may be that tourists’ 
expenses and freight charges alone exceed 
this sum. It was then the opinion of one 
authority that the sum of foreign capital in- 
vested here was about $2,400,000,000 (which 
is very far from $6,000,000,000), but: even if 
that was a good guess, the total has been 
continually changing. 

By the sale a .d shipment of securities to 
meet in part the indebtedness caused by our 
exports, this total has recently been reduced. 
It is hazardous to generalize concerning the 
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international movement of American securi- 
ties, because of the many influences which 
should be taken into account and the lack of 
statistics concerning what takes place in the 
vast and complex movement by which inter- 
national trade differences are adjusted; but 
it is known that under the imperative influ- 
ence of our recent export trade great quanti- 
ties of American securities have been sold 
back to us by European holders, the rising 
prices here stimulating this movement. 
These sales have not been sufficient; it has 
been necessary to supplement them by large 
shipments of gold; even with these the dif- 
ference has not been met, and large sums of 
money due to this country in trade are now 
loaned in Europe. That is to say, American 
money or capital is borrowed in European 
money centers. In this sense America is a 
creditor nation at the present time; she is 
not insisting upon the immediate payment of 
her dues abroad, and chiefly for the reason 
that it is more profitable to defer the pay- 
ment. Foreign bankers are borrowing money 
which is due to Americans. 

There is plenty of evidence that Europe 
has sold back to us American securities to 
meet in part the trade difference. Writing 
on the ist inst., a financial authority in Lon- 
don said: 

“Tt is this new gold [the increase of mine 
output] plus the steady purchase by the Ameri- 
can people of their railroad securities held in 
the United Kingdom and in Germany which has 
enabled the European money markets to keep 
comparatively strong, in spite of wars and 
rumors of wars and of their enormous aggre- 
gate indebtedness to America. Had New York 
taken $250,000,000 or $300,000,000 from Eu- 
rope in gold during the year, we should have had 
a panic in London unequaled in intensity since 
1866. Thanks to our readiness to sell securi- 
ties and the ability of the American people to 
buy them, all danger of that kind has been 
avoided.” 

“Immediately we cease paying our trade 
balances by the shipment: of securities to 
New York,” said the, London Statist a few 
weeks ago, “ the effect on the London money 
rates may be marked.” What part of the 
indebtedness has been liquidated by such 
shipments no one can tell, but it is well 
known that great sums already due are now 
loaned in Europe, as we have said, because 
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the rates are attractive. It is because of 
these loans and the power behind them that 
the United States now is influential in de- 
termining rates of exchange.. At the same 
time there is a great accumulation of gold 
at home. The situation is unprecedented 
and most encouraging. How long this coun- 
try will retain such exceptional advantages 
no one can say. They have been won 
largely by reason of our great crops and 
Europe’s shortage. In such conditions there 
is no promise of permanence. But the ex- 
traordinary growth of our exports of manu- 
factures, and especially of our shipments of 
iron and steel, may make up in the future 
for a decline in the exports of grain and pro- 
visions. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Farson, LEAcH & Co., of this city, re- 
port a good demand for first-class bonds. A 
list of investment securities will be sent by 
them on application. 

....The new trans-continental fast mail 
train which left New York at 9:15 p.m., Jan- 
uary 1st, reached San Francisco at 8:45 on 
Friday evening, making the trip of 3,347 
miles in one hour less than four days. 

....During the year 1898 3,018 miles of 
railroad have been built in the United States. 
Nebraska built .60 mile, and the number 
of miles credited to the different States 
varied from this to 250.01 miles—Minne- 
sota’s mileage. Every State in the Union 
with the exception of five contributed to the 
new mileage. The number of miles built in 
1898 was greater than in any previous year 
since 1892, when 4,192 miles were built. . 

....Statements have repeatedly appeared 
in the daily press during the last few weeks 
that the Chicago & Alton Railroad had been 
or was about to be sold, and the story was as 
often denied. It seems now to be freely ac- 
knowledged that the sale of the Chicago & 
Alton has certainly taken place to a syndi- 
cate representing the Union Pacific, Illinois 
Central, Missouri Pacific, Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, and possibly the Michigan Central, 
the price being 175 for the common and 200 
for the preferred stock. 

....One of the best indications of the re- 
turn of good times is the fact that the pur- 
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chase of luxuries has been extremely large 
during the past twelve months. The Ap- 
praiser at the Port of New York states that 
the value of precious stones, cut and un- 
cut, imported into New York in 1898 was 
estimated at, cut, $8,834,616.57; and uncut, 
$4,900,993.94. This is the foreign value.. The 
increase during 1898 of cut stones over 1896 
was nearly $6,000,000 in value, and the in- 
crease of uncut stones, over the same period 
of time, was $2,000,000. : 


....The announcement has been made that 
John BH. Searles will retire in the near future 
as Treasurer and Director of the American 
Sugar Refining Company, and also as Presi- 
dent of the Western National Bank. Mr. 
Searles is forced to take this step on account 
of the state of his health, which recently 
has not been of the best. Valentine P. Sny- 
der, who is Vice-President of the Western 
National Bank, will be the successor of Mr. 
Searles as President after the annual elec- 
tion on January 10th. During Mr. Searles’s 
absence of a few months in Europe Mr. Sny- 
der acted as President. He has had a long 
and successful experience as a banker, and 
will fill the position of President of the 
Western National Bank with credit to him- 
self and satisfaction to the stockholders. 


....-At a recent special meeting of the 
Directors of the Chase National Bank, Col. 
Oliver H. Payne, Grant B. Schley and A. B. 
Hepburn were elected directors to succeed 
Gen. Samuel Thomas and William H. Porter, 
resigned, and ex-Senator Calvin S. Brice, 
who died December 15th. Mr. Porter re- 
signed in consequence of his leaving the 
Chase to accept the vice-presidency of the 
Chemical National Bank. Colonel Payne 
and Mr. Schley are both prominent capital- 
ists. A. B. Hepburn, now Vice-President of 
the National City Bank, from which he will 
retire in the early future to accept the vice- 
presidency of the Chase National Bank, has 
been prominent in financial affairs for a long 
time and has a very high reputation. He 
was Superintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York from 1880 to 
84, and later was a National Bank Examiner 
for several years and was Comptroller of the 
Currency under President Harrison. Mr. 
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Henry W. Cannon, President of: the Chase 
National Bank, was also Comptroller of the 
Currency under President Arthur and a por- 
tion of President Cleveland’s first Adminis- 
tration. The Chase National Bank is one of 
the largest banks in the city, having a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000, with surplus of $1,139,600. 
Its depotits on Saturday last were upward of 
$40,000,000. 

....The various steel and wire interests in 
this country are to be consolidated into a 
new corporation to be known as the Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company of New Jersey. 
The consolidation will include the present 
American Steel & Wire Company; Wash- 
burn & Moen Manufacturing Company, of 
Worcester, Mass., and Waukegan, IIL; 
of Worcester, 
Mass.; Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio; Oliver & Snyder Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburg; Oliver Wire Co., Pittsburg; 
Newcastle Wire Nail Company, of New- 
castle, Pa.; Pittsburgh Wire Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Cincinnati Barbed Wire 
Fence Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Laid- 
law Bale and Tie Company, of Joliet, II1., 
and. Kansas City, Mo.; Consolidated Barb 
Wire Company, of Lawrence, Kan., and Jo- 
liet, Ill.; Newburgh Wire and Nail Company, 
of Newburgh, N. Y., and other companies as 
well. The new company will have a capital 
stock of $40,000,000 preferred 7 per cent. 
cumulative, having lien on assets prior to 
the common stock, and $50,000,000 common 
stock. The basis of exchange of old securi- 
ties for those of the new company is fully 
given in an advertisement of Messrs. J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., printed this week, this firm 
having formed a syndicate of $28,000,000 to 
provide the necessary cash to acquire the 
various plants and furnish the new company 
with ample working capital. 


THE FOLLOWING DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST ARE 
ANNOUNCED : 


Harlem Savings Bank interest 4 per cent, 
payable January 16th. 

East River Savings Bank interest 4 per 
cent., payable January 10th. 

Empire City Fire Insurance Company divi- 
dend, 3 per cent. on demand. 

United States Rubber Company preferred, 
2 per cent. quarterly, payable January 8ist, 





INSURANCE. 


A FINAL PERFORMANCE. 


THE Kansas Legislature has passed a bill 
imposing on all American insurance com- 
panies a tax of 2 per cent. on gross pre- 
miums received, and double this rate on pre- 
miums received by foreign companies. It is 
sometimes facetiously said of some partic- 
ular individual that he never takes anything 
beyond his reach. This might be said as a 
sarcastic characterization of the honesty 
and financial trustworthiness of the person, 
but it could not be said of all legislatures, at 
least legislatures have been known to over- 
look the limitation of their power of State 
boundaries and to reach out, like an infant 
for the moon, toward funds or toward statu- 
tory enforcement in other States. As the 
news dispatch omits to specify, we are there- 
fore not wholly sure whether this tax is to 
be laid on the entire premium receipts of all 
the companies on the globe or only on 
such portions as are collected within the 
State of Kansas. The dispatch does add 
that since an existing 2 per cent. tax on 
foreigners has not been repealed the for- 
eigners will have to pay 6 per cent.—also 
that the new law will bring $60,000 a year 
to the State Treasury. This moderation 
seems to imply that only Kansas premiums 
are aimed at, and yet we will not be too 
sure—the news vendor may speak prophet- 
ically and still refer to the larger field. 

Governor Leedy has approved the bill; a 
retiring Populistic Governor could not do 
otherwise with the last whack of a retiring 
Populist legislature at centipedic capital. 
At least, the fitness of things has been dem- 
onstrated, for when a State undertakes to 
behave like a crazy Oriental running amuck 
it is proper to be thorough. Qne more very 
brief law might have been enacted, thus: 


Be it enacted, etc., that anybody who finds 
anybody in possession of anything shall be at 
liberty to take it away from him. 

Sec. 2. That hereafter everybody shall have 
everything just as he wants it. 


People in Kansas do not seem. to know— 
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at least Populist legislators seem to not 
know or else to suppose the rest do not— 
that any tax on premiums is necessarily paid 
by those who pay the premiums; moreover, 
that it is quite ineffectual to say to capital, 
“stand and deliver!” so long as capital is 
at liberty to run instead of standing. The 
new law will doubtless be repealed as soon 
as the next legislature can get at it. Mean- 
while, we ought to remember that Kansas 
has only carried out to the full a spirit of 
mania which possesses other States more 
mildly, and for all of the unfortunate State’s 
performances, including the extremely valu- 
able ones of Mr. Webb MecNall, there should 
be felt deep gratitude. The painful but 
wholesome sequel to getting drunk is getting 
sober again, and the more thorough the de- 
bauch the speedier and more substantial the 
recovery. 





AN INADMISSIBLE PERSON. 


THE Radiator is ‘an insurance journal which 
appears pretty certainly about this time of 
year and very uncertainly at other times; it 
has the further distinction of being a travel- 
ing ‘publication. There are a few such in- 
surance journals, existing for their “‘ share” 


.of advertising; this characterizes them, and 


leaves nothing more to be said than that the 
rule upon which a “share” is based is in- 
explicable within the line of reason and 
good reason. Mr. John L. Hollingsworth 
has also had a flitting and occasional career. 
H® has been a Commissioner of Insurance 
and other things in Texas and an officer in 
the Mutual Reserve Life Association; he has 
been editor of the sheet just mentioned, and 
he has now printed in it an article in which 
he frees his mind about people and things in 
the insurance field. The Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State refused to let him assist 
in examining the Mutual Life, and two com- 
panies refused him admission to their offices, 
notifying the Texas Commissioner that he 
could come himself or send any honest man, 
but that Mr. Hollingsworth is not deemed a 
fit person and cannot enter their doors. His 
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feputation in all insurans> centers is fixed, 
and we shoula not refer to the printing of a 
few copies of his outpoured dissatisfaction 
except to commend, as an example to follow, 
the sturdiness which now and then moves an 
insurance company to draw the line and 
place a foot firmly upon it. 





THE ELEVATOR HORROR. 

So far as the tall building is a danger, the 
elevator and steel frame must divide the re- 
sponsibility ; the direct dangers of the eleva- 
tor are another matter, and they are suggest- 
ed afresh by the recent death of the secretary 
of a downtown insurance company. In or- 
der to somewnat equalize the work of the 
driving power, each elevator car is attached 
to a counterweight which approximates the 
weight of the car and its average load ; this 
counterweight is run by wire ropes over 
pulleys, and rises and falls with the car, run- 
ning in the opposite direction to that of the 
car, and car and weight passing each other 
at the center of the run. The counterweight 
runs behind or on one side of the car, and 
commonly close to it, in order to economize 
room. ; 

In this mishap the car had just reached 
the bottom, and the attendant was in the 
act of opening the door, when there came 
a crash, whose cause was not immediately 
understood. The counterweights, which in 
this case were shaped much like those of 
windows and were then at the top, had some- 
how become detached—or had perhaps been 
drawn too high—and had toppled over into 
the car shaft, down which they fell, plung- 
ing through the slight car roof, crushing the 
head of one unfortunate and almost mor- 


tally wounding another. The only strange 


question is, how came the weights to get 
into the shaft of the car? It appears that 
they were allowed to travel somewhat loose- 
ly, and in this reprehensible fault of con- 
struction lay the hazard which suddenly be- 
came accomplished fact. The usual and 
proper method is to use a weight of rectan- 
gular section, with its edges dovetailing with 
those of the iron way which holds it ; in such 
case, the weight cannot possibly escape from 
its own definite track, and the most which 
could happen if the connection broke would 
be an unhindered fall down through its own 
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path ; if it fell thus when the car was down 
(as in the recent case), there is a possibility 
that in the ¢rash of its impact it might in- 
flict a blow on the adjacent side of the car, 
but it could not touch the car while in the 
act of descending. 

No such unnecessary exposure should be 
tolerated, and we hope the painful lesson will 
be heeded. Yet, considering the vast number 
of elevators in use, those for freight in fac- 
tories being especially hazardous, the num- 
ber of accidents is exceedingly small. 





INSURANCE ITEMS. 

OnE of the insurance journals quotes 
“a veteran underwriter ” as saying that the 
great need of fire underwriting at present is 
a dozen or so fires of four or five millions 
each. The authority is impersonally vague, 
quite akin to the reliable gentleman and the 
intelligent contraband; but, waiving that, 
and waiving also the query whether one 
hundred million fire would not be better than 
a batch of big ones, it is plain that the only 
underwriting aid to possibly come from a 
big calamity is by a general scare which 
can whoop up rates. There was one in 1871, 
and another in 1872, and several of the 
strongest companies found dividends ex- 
changed for assessments; they paid their 
losses and took in money with one hand 
about as fast as it was paid: out with the 
other. But the relief was not lasting—it did 
not prevent relapse, and so we are, to-day; 
where we are. Are fever and chill, fright 
and reactionary recklessness, repentance 
and backsliding the only course? 

....Generally speaking, we have an idea 
that luck.is not luck at all, but that when 


_ one is said to be in luck it is because he has 


worked for and therefore deserved the good 
fortune which came to him. Some would 
possibly say that it was a lucky thing for the 
Frudential Life Insurance Company of 
America, of Newark, N. J., that, following 
so closely upon its placing the large partner- 
ship insurance to which we recently referred, 
it should also be credited with writing poli- 
cies on one hundred and fifty of the lives of 
the married employees of one of the large 
department stores in Chicago. These poli- 
cies were taken by the firm and presented 
ie their employees as Christmas gifts, a 
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year’s premium being paid in full. The pub- 
lic is to be congratulated upon the fact that 
this life insurance company is-so excellently 
managed as to command widespread confi- 
dence, and all policy holders in the Pruden- 
tial without doubt congratulate themselves. 

..After thirteen years’ service a judge 
in the Common Pleas Court, of Philadelphia, 
has resigned, because he finds it impossible, 
under modern social conditions, for a 
judge in a great city to live on the salary 
paid ($7,000) “‘and make any proper provis- 
ion for his family after his death.” Since 
he has been on the bench, this judge says, he 
has in four cases seen private charity in- 
volved to provide for the families of judges 
who died while-in official service. This has 
troubled him, and as recent domestic events 
have made more imperative the duty of pro- 
viding for his dependents he sees no way 
but to return to private practice, from which 
he can get a surplus above living expenses. 
It is not stated that he has only availed him- 
self of life insurance, but this is to be pre- 
sumed, for no man intelligent enough and 
thoughtful enough to shape his course by 
consideration for his family after him will 
fail to insure, unless uninsurable. 

...-As we have had occasion lately to 
mention the Northwestern Mutual Life, we 
copy an interesting letter received by it: 

736 Society for Savings Building, Cleveland, 
November 15, 1898. 
NORTHWESTERN 
CoMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 

GENTLEMEN: I am attorney for a company 
being organized at this point to deal in (buy and 
sell) life insurance policies. Thinking you 
might be ready and willing to buy your own 
paper, if you could get it at your own price, I 
write for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
you care to deal with this company, which will 
handle many of your policies in a few months. 
Should you care to inform us as to your scale 
of prices for advanced risks, or about what you 
pay, I should be pleased to hear from you in 
the premises. JNo. W. ARNOLD. 
The proposition was curtly declined as dis- 
honorable. No decent company willingly 
consents, much less actively attempts, to 
buy its own policies. Moreover, if any policy 
holder, whether from pecuniary need or from 
dissatisfaction, desires to sell his policy, we 
advise him to apply directly to the company 
and to utterly avoid all parties engaged in 
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MutuaL Lire INSURANCE, 


January 12 


brokerage of this sort. It cannot be too well 
understood that no intervenor is necessary 
either to cash a matured policy or to dispose 
of a running one; for any business of this 
sort, go to the company directly. 








Insurance Statement. 
THE TNA INSURANCE COMPANY, OF 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


In the annual statement of the AMtna In- 
surance Company, of Hartford, Conn., published 
by us this week, the startling announcement is 
made that the company has paid $83,197,749.32 
in Josses in the eighty years of its business life. 
Nothing more than this need be said in regard 
to the tna Insurance Company, which is so 
well known in every corner of the United States. 
A company with this record has no trouble in 
placing insurance. The company on the 31st 
of December had total assets of $12,627,621.45, 
an increase during the year of about $600, 
and its net surplus was $4,808,846.75, an in- 
crease during the year of $375, 000. William B. 
— is President, and W. H. King is Secre- 

ary. 
THE NEW YORK 
COMPANY.’ 


The promptness with which the fifty-fourth 
annual statement of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company is issued is highly commendable, 
and the great public, whether particularly in- 
terested in life insurance or not, will read the 
statement with much interest. Here is a life 
insurance company, with total assets of nearly 
$216,000,000, whose management, aim and in- 
terests are identical with the well-being of sev- 
eral millions of people. It is a source of great 
satisfaction to all of us to know that the best 
interests of life insurance in this country are in 
able, wise and conservative hands; the financial 
interests at stake are so tremendous that it 
could not and must not be otherwise. During 
the year the New York Life gained in assets 
something over $15, Its income was in- 
creased nearly 4,000,000, and during the year 
it paid its policy- -holders $22,500,000. . The 
business of the New York Life has grown ‘to be 
so large, and the figures necessary to show its 
condition so great, that few of us adequately 
comprehend eo full significance. Who, for 
instance, can fully grasp the meaning of the 
statement that the New York Life had insur- 
ance in force paid for on the 31st day of De- 
cember amounting to $944,021,120, and new 
business paid for in 1898 amounting to upward 
of $152,000,000 ? The Company publish in their 
annual statement a detailed list of stocks and 
bonds etc., composing their assets, and it is ex- 
ceedingly interesting to go over it in detail and 
note the manner in which the company invests 
its money. The valuation nlaced upon the se- 
curities we notice is several hundred thousand 
dollars less than their actual market value. 
This is an evidence of conservatism which we 
like to see. The tremendous strides taken by 
the New York Life during the last few years 
are owing to and are properly credited to Mr. 
John A. McCall, the President of the Company, 
who, perhaps, while not a “born” life insur- 
ance underwriter, was interested in the business 
from his earliest days, and for many years has 
stood at the head of his profession. Possessing 
indomitable energy and a wise understanding 
of men and things, the results of his presidency 
he leaves to the judgment and annroval of the 
public. The officers and trustees of the New 
York Life comprise some of the ablest financiers 
and underwriters in this country. 


LIFE INSURANCE 
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PEBBLES. 


PRESIDENT DwicHTt shows by his resigna- 
tion that he would rather be Dwight than be 
president.—/ udge. 


-.The French are torn with hunger cruel ; 
No words can tell the pain they feel. 
Such is their dire extremity 
It seems they must devour Emile. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


THE AMERICAN COMMISSIONERS. 


We’ll have a universal peace, 
And war throughout the world shall cease. 
Two pieces we must have of Spain, 
Or else we'll go to war again. 
—John B. Tabb. 


.-Miss Brown: “ Whut foah’s Lize Jack- 
son puttin’ on sich airs?” Miss Johnsing: 
“ Hain’t yo’ done heerd dat her ’lashuns was 
descended frum dem Fillypeens whut Mars 
Dewey done captured? ”—Philadelphia North 
American. 


. Her refusal was ultimate. He could di- 
vin as much by her complacent calm. “I 
shall never love another woman as I have loved 

he exclaimed. ‘‘ No?” she queried. 

. Next time I shall love some one for her 
beauty.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


..Old Fogle: “ The country is going: to the 
dogs. I’m as certain of it as I ever was of any- 
thing.” Old Keener: “By the way, what’ll 
you sell that acre lot on the corner of Mary and 
Martha streets for?” Old Fogle: “That lot is 
not for sale. I shall hold on to it. In less than 
ten years it will bring more than double what 
it would sell for to-day.”—Boston Transcript. 


....A teacher in one of the Cleveland public 
schools said to the class in.English composition : 
“TI wish every member of the class would write 
out a conversation between a grocer and one of 
his customers, introducing some patheticincident 
or reference.” Among the compostions handed 
in was the following by a sweet little girl: 
_ “© What do you want?’ asked the merchant. 
The lady replied: ‘ A pound of tea.” ‘ Green or 
black?’ asked the merchant. ‘I think I’ll take 
black,’ she said; ‘it’s for a funeral.’ ”—He- 
change. 


.DoMEsSTic ProsBLeMs.—1. If a housewife 
twist in one hour and fifteen minutes 
“‘lamp-lighters,” when 1,250 matches can be 
hought for 5 cents, at what rate per hour does 
she value her time, assuming the worth of the 
paper to be zero? 2. If the aforesaid woman 
will take six steps across a room and six re- 
turning, each step being of 22 inches, to save 
one match, how far should she consistently 
walk to save 5 cents car-fare? 3. If a man can 
drive from boards in 50 minutes 78 nails of a 
certain size, what wages is he earning per hour, 
nails being worth 4 cents per pound, and there 
being 100 of this size in one pound. 4. In a 
certain climate, underwear at a price of $4 per 
winter will insure against colds. Assuming 
that underwear costing $1 per season will lead 
to two visits from the doctor at $1.50 each, 
what is the saving by the purchase of the cheap- 
er material? 5. Oil is worth 9 cents per gal- 
lon. Lamp A burns 45 gallons in the reading 
or sewing period of one year; lamp B 25 gal- 
lons. Spectacles A cost $4.50; spectacles B, 
$0.25. If lamp B and spectacles B are used, 
the eyesight is made useless in § years for a per- 
son whose expectation of sound eyesight with 
the use of lamp A and spec. A is 25 years. 
Making no allowance for deterioration of lamps 
or spectacles, estimate the yalue of eyes per 
pair,— Puck, 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “The Lady of Castell 
March,” by Owen Rhoscomyl. 


WAR NEWS, ABBREVIATED. 


Schley outa Cervera and 1 AC 

AsRdoER1B 4. 
Sampson sighs “I 02 B 

The man who shed that gore.” 
Merritt U 1 and Brooks 1 2 
While Hobson up the Merrimac blew; 
With grammar shaky, ‘ei principle true 
Cube A 0 21 and U. S. 2 

Cc. B. FLETCHER. 


A DICKENS PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 


When the following names have been rightly 
guessed their initial letters will spell the name 
pot family whose members were all very chari- 
table. 

Reading across: 1, The surname of a New 
York politician; 2, a name given to sy s boy; 
3, a village beauty, betrothed to inp ounce- 
well; 4, the surname of a keeper of a wine- 
shop and a ringleader of revolutionists; 5, the 
surname of a gentleman who waited upon the 
Honorable Elijah Pogram; 6, the surname - 
a retired wholesale hardware merchant,—‘ 
man of facts and calculations;” 7, the teaidien 
name of Mrs. Specks; 8, the surname of a 
governess in Mr. Borum’s family; 9, Angela 
Leath’s cousin who elopes and is married at 
Gretna Green. ANNA 8. T. 


A SQUADRON OF SHIPS. 


(Example: The ship of permanent residents. 
Answer, citizenship. ) 

1. The ship oe favor. 

. The ship of toil. 

‘he ship eminent for political abilities. 

. Two ships of rank. 

. The ship of learning. 

. The ship bold in contest. 

.. The ship of familiar intercourse. 

. The ship of mutual attachment. 
9. The ship of association. 
10. 'The ship of joint interest. 
11. The ship of manufacture. 
12. The ship of the commander. 

M. E.. STONE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN DECEMBER 29ru. 


ENDLESS CHAIN.—Leda, data, tare, rein, into, 
tola, lave, veer, erst, stem, emit, item, emir, iron, 
once, cede, dean, anti, tile, leal, alto, toga, gage, 
gean, anta, tale, a. 

BIBLICAL HOUR-GLASS.—1 to 2, 3 to 4 and 5 t 
6, “The morning cometh, and also the night: ° 
Reading across: 1, Thyatira ; 2, heathen; 3, 
Ebrard; 4, manna; 5, Obil; 6, ras (e); 7, no; 
8, T; 9, net ; 10, Gath ; 11, Crete; 12, Origen ; 
13, Malachi ; 14, enduring ; 15, Tanhumeth; 16, 
Holy Script. 
ae Worb-SquaRE.—1, Ruth; 2, unio; 3, tied; 4, 

ods. 

CONCEALED ee, Bo — y —1, Adar; 2,. 
Esar; 3, Aloth; , Tob; ; 


; 52, Ishb: 53, 


46, 

50, Vel; 

Hor; 54, * mio: 55, Cana; 5 Bark “gk 57, ‘Sin: 
58, Kore ; 59, ‘Roman ; 60, wy 1, ‘Edar; 62, 
Eve; 63, Noe’; 6 Cyrus 65, ied 66, Assir; 
87, Myra: 68, Regen: 
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PERSONALS. 


Mrs. Mary Sawyer Peter, of Henneker, 
N. H., celebrated her one hundredth birthday 
on the 3d inst. by taking a sleigh-ride of five 
miles in a temperature of 20 degrees below zero. 

....The seat in the Senate left vacant by the 
death of Senator Morrill has been filled by the 
appointment of the Hon. Benjamin F. Fifield, 
of Montpelier, who was United States District 
Attorney from 1869 to 1880, and has recently 
been counsel for the Vermont Central Railroad 
Company. 

....Sir William Conway has been the third 
mountain-climber to reach the top of Acon- 
cagua. He arrived at the summit on Decem- 
ber 7th. A few days later he was on his way 
to Terra del Fuego, intending to climb Mount 
Sarmiento. When Mr. Vines was on the sum- 
mit of Aconcagua, a few years ago, the tem- 
perature there was 35 degrees below zero. He 
found at the highest elevation a platform of 
rock, about 200 feet square, sloping slightly to- 
ward the north. 

.++-Governor Roosevelt became a “rough 
rider” once more, for a few hours on Friday 
last. He was in Albany, and he had promised 
to meet some friends in New York that evening 


at the Twelfth Night celebration of the Century . 


Club. The through train from the West in the 
afternoon was late, and he came down from 
Albany through the storm on a locomotive en- 
gine which was placed at his service. He en- 
joyed the trip, which was made in two hours 
and fifty-one minutes, or at the rate of fifty 
miles an hour. 

.-.-In the early days of the Fashoda con- 
troversy, the ex-Empress Eugénie, on the eve of 
her departure from England, called upon Queen 
Victoria. A person in the suite of the ex-Em- 
press now tells in Paris the story that at this 
meeting the Queen said: “If war should break 
out between France and England, I would ask 
God to allow me to die before the beginning of 
hostilities.” If it be true, as related, that these 
words were speedily communicated to the 
French Foreign Office, they may have smoothed 
the way for conciliatory action. 

. ...-Our reference to the election of Mrs. 
Campbell and Mrs. Noble to be members of the 
Legislature, and of Miss French to be super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, in Idaho, moves 
a correspondent in that State to send us the fol- 
lowing additional news about the results of the 
November election there: Mrs. Mary A. Wright 
was @lected to the lower house from Kootenai 
County; in sixteen of the twenty-one counties 
women were chosen to be school superintend- 
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ents, and four of the County Treasurers are 
women. : 


...-It is recalled now that more than a 
hundred years ago, in 1779, Nelson, then in the 
West Indies, took in hand a project for the cap- 
ture of Fort San Juan, on the river of that 
name, which flows from Lake Nicaragua to the 
ocean, in order that he might afterward become 
master of the lake and the isthmus ; and that 
the advantages of this route for the construction 
of an inter-oceanic canal were clearly seen by 
him. But the capture of the fort was followed 
by an outbreak of disease in Nelson’s forces, 
and the remainder of the project was given up. 


...-Daniel F. Tiemann, who was an alderman 
in New York sixty-one years ago and mayor of 
the city in 1857, is living, at the age of 94. In 
his boyhood he skated on the frozen canal where 
Canal Street crosses Broadway. His memories 
are of the days when at Twenty-eighth Street 
there were country houses occupied in the sum- 
mer by persons who passed the winter at their 
homes in the city, and when many were saying 
that the Astor House would not pay because 
the owner had blundered in building it so far 
uptown. It was at his suggestion that the 
names of streets were displayed on street lamps. 


....The latest example of “Christian 
Science ”’ folly is furnished by the conduct of 
the family of Judge J. W. Eller, in Omaha. The 
judge, his wife, and two of their relatives were 
severely burned a few days ago by the explo- 
sion of a gasoline stove. Altho Mrs. Eller 
suffered ‘greatly from her injuries, no physician 
was called, but the family relied exclusively 
upon the prayers of two Christian Science 
“healers.” The unfortunate woman died, and 
then her husband, himself in a precarious condi- 
tion, declared that his faith in the efficacy of the 
‘healers’ ” prayers had not been shaken. 


....Governor Roosevelt has appointed an In- 
dependent Democrat, Lieut.-Col. Avery D. An- 
drews, to be Adjutant-General of the New York 
National Guard. Colonel Andrews was gradu- 
ated from West Point in 1886 and he served in 
the army until 1892, when he resigned to prac- 
tice law. Under the reform government of 
Mayor Strong he was associated with Governor 
Roosevelt as a Police Commissioner. He has 
for some years been an officer of the National 
Guard and he served for a time in the war witb 
Spain. The Governor has made an: excellent 
choice. The National Guard of New York, suf- 
fering from the shortcomings of the preceding 
administration, is in sore need of an Adjutant- 
General having the high character and excep- 
tional military ability of Colonel Andrews, 
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~The Good 


It will do you to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla is beyond 
estimation, It will give you warm, rich, nourishing 
blood, strengthen your nerves, tone your stomach, create 
an appetite, and make you feel better in every way. 
It is a wonderful invigorator of the system and wards 
off colds, fevers, pneumonia and the grip, which are so 
prevalent at this season. The best winter medicine is 


Hood’s °33; 


parilla 
Sold by all dealers in medicine, 


Price $1. 
Hood’s Pills cure biliousness, indigestion. 





25c- 














Cocoa” ana 
Chocolates | 


for Eating, Drinking, | 
Cooking, Baking, &c. 


Purity of Material and 
Deliciousness of Flavor 
Unexcelled. 9 Seg 


For Sale at our Stores 
and by 


Grocers Everywhere. 




















Our Entire Stock 


of finest imported Woolens, in Suitings, Overcoatings, 
Trouserings, is reduced in price for a quick clearing, 
The best of Black and Dark Mixed Suitings in Thibets, 
Vicunas, Worsteds, &c., suitable for dressy wear, are 
reduced $10 to $15 per suit. 
golas, Tweeds, Cheviots, &c., from $25 per Suit up. 
This sale will last only as long-as 
our goods last, There will be no 
substitution of cheaper. inferior 
goods. We wish to close out all 
cut ends, sample ends, patterns, 
The prices only are changed, the 
making and finish are the same. 


One of our great specialties for this ‘‘dress suit 


Business Suitings in An- 


@ ce 


season’’ is Black Cashmere Twill for Dress Evening 
Suit. Present price, $50 (worth $65); best of making. 
We can with confidence say we have never made a 
suit of this material that has not been to the entire 


liking of the customer, 


E. 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
Tailors (Siiion.”)s 
BROADWAY, Near Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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’ For 97 Years 
BENT & CO0.’S 


HAND-MADE 


Water 
Crackers “ 


more, no 
have been unequalled for cain SABE and 
their superior keeping qualities. . . . 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 
Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Receptions, 
Teas, etc., are unsurpassed, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 


FREE ! Bent’s Cracker-Meal Receipt 


Book Sent Free on Request. 





are stamp 
7 letters, no 























Desks = Office Furniture. 


GREAT VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 
T. G. SELLEW, 111 Fulton St., New York. 


TO THOSE WHO ARE NOT SATISFIED 


with thee COMMON FAITH, and are looking for a rational 
Religion that will meet the demands of reason and satisfy the 
wants of the heart: 116 page Book, Pocket Edition, SENT 
FREE, Apply to 

WM. H. ALDEN, 2129 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








coat &7¢5Py [SAACTHOMBSONS EYE WATER 





USE 
BRUMMELL'S 


| Celebrated 





Sure relief forall 

throat troubles. 

One of them put in the mouth on re- 
tiring gives the patient immediate relief t 





and acomfortable night’s rest. 
. SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


Annaanancacn saneKnacanand 


SHAKE INTO YOUR: SHOES © 


Allen’s Foot Ease. a powder for the feet. It cures : pain- 
ful, swollen, smarting. nervous feet and instantly takes 
the sting out of corns and bunions It’s the greatest 
comfort discovery of the age. Ailen’s Foot Ease makes 
tight or new shoes feat easy. It is a certain cure for 





and warm. wi A it to-day, 
stores. 25cts. Trial packa age FREE 


ALLEN 8. oLMerkis: "ie Roy, N. Y. 
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Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 
Besides breaking. 

Go by the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


MARSHALL'S | 
CATARRH 


thas over boon equalled for the instant relief at 
‘or the in re) 
Catarrh, Cold in the on, eguls Headac. Cures 
ess, restores lost sense of ei 
ket.” pris pe 25 Ja ata 
=. C. Ke 


Sixty 3 oe. on the mar. 


sts or b raul d. 
as Re lowel nail postpaid. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


AU Policies now tssued by this Company contain 
the = aie clauses: 
ter one year fromthe date of tesu 
ef, the Company nder this polhoy shall not be dis 
policy contains no restriction whatever upon 
the the insureds) im respect cither of travel, residence or 
otit Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as 
890n as satis, actory oofs have been receiv 
Active and successfu Keen » Wish’ to represent this Com- 
pany, may communicate with Richard E. Cochran, 84 Vice-Prest 
ent, at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 


EH.B RFORD.. 
é LIA aps. 


e, the iabtlity 
































\. Ab 
Ww 


GEO. G, WILLL 
HN. J. TUC 
E. H. PERKINS, JR. 


a 
.Prest. Importer? & Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES R. PLUM...... Leather 


PRO O CORSO eee ee ee eeeE Ee eeEeES USE EEEEE ED 





gen 

sold for $6.00 each, but we want to introduce our celebrated perfumery. We 
soot joatehips, = Seen ye eee We there- 
fore a offer. We ould gla . 


a 
in advance. When sold you 
and we will mail the handsome ring. 
take all the risk. Write at once, owas this 
offer will not appear again. If you wish to 
ed one of these rings and do not care to 
become our agent it will cost you $1 alone. 
PARIS PERFUMERY CO., 19 ware St... NEW YORK. 











0 geek Stas whes yen 226 ®. The 
planter who once reads Gregory’sSeed 
Book—who once plants —— 

, will never @ season's 
work without them, 


Gregory y’s Seeds 


the highest develop- 
7 of scientific seed culture. 
Gregory's seed book contains the best of 
and flower facts. The book is free 
to all—the seeds cost no more than the 
ordinary kind. Send for book at once. 
J JAMES J. H. GREGORY SON, 
Marblehead, Mase. 





LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., * 


Importers and Dealers in 


High Grade Housefurnishing Goods, 


COMPRISING 
Cuttery; Silver-plated Ware; China, Glassware 
Crockery; K Litchen, Laun Bi: » Pantry and Cel- 
Jar Outfittin ute e frigérators,. = 
and Coolers ooden and 


BEST QUALITY ONLY. 
An Inspection invited. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., New York. 





LYCombination Cabinet for 
Jiling Letters, Legal \Blanks 
and Documents. 





Designers and Manufacturers of Special Furniture for Banks,. 
Court Houses, City Halls, &c..... 


Dust Proof Shutter Filing Devices 


are the best and most convenient, and. are adapted 
to every requirement. 


They are made only by 


THE M. OHMER’S SONS COMPANY, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 73 NASSAU ST. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


@é 
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FINANCIAL. 
VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 

And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 

Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits ze 1 nna interest allowed on balances subject to 

ted at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 

imore Stock Exchanges t and sold on on. 
ipal and Bonds on hand for immediate 

27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government 4’° 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds ot Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED. 


FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 
SECURITIES. : 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSADU ST.(Bank ot Commerce Building), N.Y. 


7 GOLD BOND INVESTMENT 
(+) Thoroughly safe and conservative, One of the best in- 
vestments possible for people of means. 
20 year 6 per cent. semi-annual interest; perfect 
security. For particulars address 
AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., 
Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 




















THE MIDDLESEX 


1898 





1875 BANKING COMPANY 





MIDDLETOWN, CONN. ie 
Assets..... oe eee .-.» $8,000,000 


' Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 
mortgages Supervised by Banking Departments of Con- 
necticut, New York and Maine. CONNECTICUT TRUS- 
TEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARB PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


DOUGLAS & JONES, 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
24 BROAD STREET. 

Stocks, Bonds, and Grain Bought, sold, and car- 
ried on Margin. 

Information furnished on all classes of invest« 
ment securities. 

Daily market letter furnished on application. 


Correspondence Solicited. 








The notice of the public is called to our 


ODD LOT DEPARTMENT, 


where active speculative ts of 25shares and upward re- 
ceive special attention. 


Yr SEVE Per Cent 


Clear of Taxes 
On all money we loan for Pa secured by first_ mo c:) 
on choice wheat growing farming lands in the Red River 
Valley, where crop failures are unknown and interest and 
mcipal are promptly paid. We have made loans in this 
ovality for fifteen 
to our clients. Wri' 








ears, and have never lost one dollar 
for particulars. 


. E. J. LANDER & CO.,, 
(Established 1883.) Grand Forks, N. D. 





RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE & CO., 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government 
State 
Third and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 


HIGH GRADE JANUARY 


We recommen 
transcripts and attorney’s opinion. 


BONDS 


County, 
) and School. 
No. | Nassau St., New York City. 


INVESTMENTS. 


We own and offer, subject to prior sale, the following list of Municipal Bonds, issued strictly 


for Municipal purposes, and payable, both principal and interest, out of taxes levied on entire 
municipality issuing the same. 


City 


all of these securities as safe investments, and can furnish with same full 
The validity of all issues we offer is thoroughly examined 


and established by first-class and well-known counsel. 


$140,000 Atlantic City, N. J.,Gold - 
19,000 Bell County, Kentucky - - 
17,000 Bexar County, Texas - - 
10,000 Bradford, Pennsylvania - 
24,000 Charlevoix, Michigan - - 
5,000 Grafton, West Virginia 


- = 6s 
- 4% 
- =» 4s 
- - 5s 


may be sent at our expense, 


4s | $130,000 Halifax County, Virginia - 
174,000 Hamilton County, Ohio - - - 4s | 276,000 Portland, Oregon, Gold 
51,000 Henderson, Kentucky - - - - 48| 23,000 Sedalia, Missouri - .- - - 
50,000 Montgomery County, Alabama - 5s 
- 58| 30,000 New Richmond, Ohio- - - 
30,000 Ohio County, Kentucky - - - 4s 
Our January circular, containing full description of all above, sent on application. 
purchasers to any bank, if paid for in New York exchange, without charge. 
Liebers and Montgomery codes used. 


RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE & 


- 4548, $7,500 Orangeburg, South Carolina - - 58 
ore! 5s 
4s 
16,000 Waller County, Texas - - - 4% 


- 4s | 21,000 West Bay City, Michigan _- - ‘4s 
38.000 West Tampa. Florida, Gold - - 6s 
We deliver all bonds. to 
rrespondence solicited; Telegrams’ 


CO., 


Bankers and Dealers in Government, State, County, City, and School Bonds, 


Third and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


No. 1 Nassau Street, New York City. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





To the Preferred and Common Stockholders of the 


AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY. 





During several months past the holders of a large portion of 
the shares of the American Steel and Wire Company have been 
carefully considering the advisability of obtaining by purchase 
or reorganization other leading wire concerns in the United 
States, among them the Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of pig iron, Bessemer steel, and 
open-hearth steel, as well as wire in its various forms, and the 
Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company, of Worcester, 
- Mass., and Waukegan, II. 

It is believed that there would result greater economy in man- 
agement and operation, and thereby be of advantage to all the 
stockholders of the several companies. After a thorough investiga. 
tion of the several properties and their values, actual as well as 
relative, the acquisition of the following plants has been assured 
upon a just and fair basis: 


Washburn & Moen Manufacturing Company of 
Wercester, Mass., and Waukegan, III. 
Worcester Wire Company of Worcester, Mass. 


Cleveland Rolling-Mill Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Oliver & Snyder Steel Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oliver Wire Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Newcastle Wire Nail Company of Newcastle, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Wire Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cincinnati Barbed-Wire Fence Company of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


Laidlaw Bale and Tie Company of Joliet, Ill., 
and Kansas City, Mo. 


Consolidated Barb-Wire Company of Lawrence, 
Kan., and Joliet, 111. 


Newburgh Wire and Nail Company oft New- 
burgh, N. Y. 

To accomplish the object suggested, the following plan has 
been agreed upon : 


* 


AGREEMENTS HAVE BEEN ENTERED INTO FOR THE - 


ORGANIZATION OF A CORPORATION UNDER THE LAWS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY, TO BE KNOWN AS THE 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY. THIS COR 
PORATION WILL HAVE AN AUTHORIZED CAPITAL 
STOCK OF $90,000,000, OF WHICH $40,000,000 WILL BE SEVEN 
PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK AND 
$50,000,000 WILL BE COMMON STOCK. 


This corporation will acquire the above properties either by 
direct ownership or through the ownership of not less than a 
majority of the capital stock, where it is not practicable to 
purchase the properties themselves. 


A SYNDICATE HAS BEEN FORMED WHICH WILL FUR- 
NISH THE NECESSARY CAPITAL FOR THE ABOVE PUR- 
CHASE, AND IN ADDITION THERETO PROVIDING THE 
NEW COMPANY WITH A WORKING CAPITAL OF ABOUT 
$18,000,000, EXCLUSIVE OF THE WORKING CAPITAL OF 
THE SEVERAL CONCERNS WHICH WILL ENTER THE NEW 
CORPORATION. WHATEVER MAY BE NECESSARY OF 
THIS WORKING CAPITAL MAY BE USED FOR THE PUR- 
CHASE OF OTHER PROPERTIES WHICH MAY BE AGREED 
UPON HEREAFTER. THE ENTIRE AMOUNT OF CAPITAL 
TO BE FURNISHED BY THE SYNDICATE BEING $28,000,000. 


The syndicate agreements will provide that the New Jersey 
company shall acquire such of the capital stock of the American 
Steel and Wire Company of Illinois, not less than a majority 
thereof, however, as may be offered, on the following basis: 





For each share et the preferred stock of the Illinois 
corporation the holder thereof shall receive one 
share of the seven per cent. cumalative preferred 
stock of the New Jersey corporation, and in ad- 
dition thereto six-tenths of one share of the common 
steck of the New Jersey corporation; fer each share 
of the common stock of the Illineis cerporation the 
holder thereot shall receive one and two-tenths 
shares of the common stock of the New Jersey cere 
poration. Itisturther arranged that the banking- 
house of J. & W. SELIGMAN & CU. OF NEW 
YORK CITY, or its agent for that purpose (THE 
ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK OF 
CHICAGO, [LL.). will exchange the certificates of 
the American Steel and Wire Company, of I!linois, 
on the above-named basis, provided the same are 
presented and deposited at either of the offices above 
named on or before TUESDAY, JANUARY 17, 
1899; that in event of delay in issuing the cer- 
tificates of the New Jersey corporation interim cer. 
tificates will be issued exchangeable for the en- 
graved certificates when issued. The interim. cer- 
tificates will be issued by either J.& W. Seligman 
& Co.or their agents (the Illineis Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank at Chicago). 


It is very desirable that the fiscal year of the New Jersey cor- 
poration commence on Jaruary 1, 1899, and to that end the 
plan must be consummated at the earliest possible date; theref 
the stockholders in the American Steel ané Wire Company, of 
Illinois, are requested to present and deposit their stock prompt- 
ly, so that the same may be speedily and without delay exchanged, 
and the organization of the New Jersey company facilitated. 





Books of transfer of the American Steel and Wire Company, of 
Illinois, were closed on Wednesday, January 4th, 1899, and will 
not be reopened until about January 25th, 1899, and the books of 
the New Jersey corporation will be opened as soon as the én- 
graved certificates are ready for deliyery, not later. however, it 
is believed, than January 25th, 1899. 


IT Is PROPOSED THAT THE NEW COMPANY 
WILL DECLARE REGULAR QUARTERLY DIVI- 
DENDS ON THE PREFERRED STOCK OF ONE 
AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT., BEGIN- 
NING ABOUT APRIL 18T, 1899. 


The undersigned, comprising the entire Board of ak 
the American Steel and Wire Company, of Illinois, after a care- 
ful consideration, believing that the consummation of the plan 
proposed will increase earnings, decrease expenses, result in a 
more stable cost of manufacture, and more satisfactory results 
to the stockholders, have decided to exchange their own shares 
in the Illinois corporation for shares in the New Jersey ccr- 
poration, upon the above-named basis : 


J.W.GATES, 

A. CLIFFORD, 

1.L.ELLWOOD, 

CHAS. DOUGLASS, 

WM. EDENBORN, 

8. H. CHISHOLM, 

JOHN LAMBERT, 

F. BAACKES, 

E. H. GARY, 

E. J. BUFFINGTON, 

W.H.ROWE. 
January 7, 1899. 





THE INDEPENDENT 





‘NEW YORK, JANUARY 7, 1899. 


TO THE HOLDERS OF THE PREFERRED 
AND COMMON STOCK OF AMERICAN STEEL 
AND WIRE COMPANY: 


WE ARE NOW PREPARED TO RECEIVE 
THE DEPOSIT OF CERTIFICATES OF SAID 
STOCK, UNDER AN AGREEMENT DATED 
JANUARY 5, 1899, BETWEEN JOHN W. 
GATES AND ISAAC L. ELLWOOD AND 
FREDERICK P. VOORHEES, ISSUING 
THEREFOR OUR ‘NEGOTIABLE CERTIFI- 
CATES OF DEPOSIT, EXCHANGEABLE FOR 
THE STOCK OF THE AMERICAN STEEL 
AND WIRE COMPANY (NEW COMPANY) 
WHEN RECEIVED BY US FOR DELIVERY. 
ALL STOCK CERTIFICATES TO BE DEPOS- 
ITED MUST BE DULY ENDORSED IN 
BLANK. 

NEW YORK CERTIFICATES TO BE PRE- 
SENTED AT THE OFFICE OF J. & W. SELIG- 
MAN &.CO., 21 BROAD SIREET, NEW 
YORK. 


CHICAGO CERTIFICATES TO BE PRE- 
SENTED AT THE OFFICE OF THE ILLINOIS 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, CHICAGO, 
WHO WILL ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DE- 
POSIT THEREFOR, ON OUR BEHALF, 


J. & W. Seligman & Co. 


DEPOSITARY. 





WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


and WESTERN LAND 
ght for Cash. 
CHAS. E. Pa yok Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


—_— 








a a Dy SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 





WE OFFER: SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE AT 
PAR AND INTEREST 


$500,000 


State of 
Jalisco -::: 


GOLD 
6% BONDS 


Dated July 1, 1898; Boeenjes > 4 July 1, 1928. Option to 


United 


ual y; ith 
rest payable in gold coin of the United 
Btates of America, of the present standard of weight and 
fineness, in the City of New York. 


STATEMENT. 
Real Value Taxable 


--+  §25353:354.00 
Total Debt(67%Gold Bonds) 1,500,000.00 
Population (1897) 1,130,000. 

Area 31,855 square miles. 


THESE BONDS 37,,rert of an true 


the State of Jalisco, Mexico, for the purpose of enlarging 
thesystem of Water Works and Sewerage in the City of 
G the construction of Liberty Market, two 
School Houses, and an addition to the Penitentiary. The 
present issue of bonds is the first which this State has 
ever made. It has always paid all of its debts from cur- 
rent revenues. 

All legal proceedings in the issuance of these bonds 
were approved by Dillon & Hubbard, ne New 
York City, copy of whose opinion, approving the legal- 
ity will be furnished. These bonds are engraved on steel 
in both the English and Spanish language. We have 
made a careful examination and close study of the 
financial and commercial conditions, the agricultural, 
mineral and other resources of the State, and recom- 
mend the bonds asa safe and desirable investment. 


It was the original intention to offer 
the larger part of these bonds in the 
European market, but after having of- 
fered $250,000 in the American mar- 
ket, all of which were promptly taken, 
and having received many additional 
orders and. inquiries, we have d 
to offer $500,000 more, giving our own 
people the opportunity of securing a 
a long time 6 per cent. investment. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS, Giving Full 
Particulars. Personal Interviews Invited. 


Mason, Lewis & Go. 


—< "wae 


171 La Sale Steet, 60 Devonshire Streh 
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January Investments. 


City of New York Gold 3%8, 
NON-TAXABLE. 


County of Kings, New York, Refunding 45, _ 
NEW YORK CITY ASSUMED. 


County of Queens, New York, Gold 4s. 
State of Tennessee Funding 3s. 

City of Buffalo, New York, 314s.. 

City of Camden, New Jersey, 4s. 


County of Cook, Illinois, 4s, 
CHICAGO, COUNTY SEAT. 

County of Hennepin, Minnesota, 4\/s, 
MINNEAPOLIS, COUNTY SEAT. 


County of Ramsey, Minnesota, 4s, 
ST. PAUL, COUNTY SEAT 


County of McCracken, Kentucky, 5s, 
PADUCAH, COUNTY SEAT. 


City of Spokane, Washington, Gold 6s. 
Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Gold 5s. 


Pitts., Cincin., Chic. & St. L. Gold 4s, 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. SYSTEM. 


Flint & Pere Marquette (Consols) Gold 5s. 
LISTS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


FARSON, LEACH & COMPANY, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


DIVIDENDS. 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
New YorK, December 28d, 1898. 
EIGHTIETH DIVIDEND. 

The Directors of this Bank have to-day declared a semi-annual 
dividend ot THREE (3) PER CENT., free of tax, payable Jan- 
uary 3d, to which date from December 3ist the transfer books will 
be closed. ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 











THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK, 
501 5TH AVE. COR. 42D STREET. 


A 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasure 
WM. IRWIN, Secretary. ¥: 





EAST Eerie wether BANK, 
3 Chambers §' 
101sT SEMLANNUAL SOIVIDEND. 
NEw York, Dec. 12. 1998. 

A dividend atthe rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum has 
been declared for the six months ending Dec. 31 wp 9 all accounts 
entitled Sparote, tre from $5 to $3,000, payable after 

DEPOSITS made on or before Jan.7 will araw. interest from 


WILLIAM 4H. SLOCUM, President. 
CHARLES A. WHIT NEY, Secretary. 


Jan. 1. 





THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK. 


TEMPORARY BANKING ROOMS, 110 WEST 42D ST., NEAR 
6TH AVE., anes eae of few building on corner 42d 
Street and 8th Ave 

SEVENTY SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

On and after January 16th, 1899, interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF Per Cent. per — will be paid to depositors 
entitled thereto on all sums of $5 t C00. Money deposited on 
or before the 10th of January will draw interest from the 1st. 
Bank epen from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., and from 6 to8 P. M. on Mon- 
days, ASSETS, #8 Toe Cons 8 at 12 M. on Saturdays. 

SET OR A SURPLUS he; * 753.24, 
RNER, Pres. M. G. CONKLIN,"Sec. 








HARLEM SAVINGS BANK, 
2279-2281 THIRD AVE., oeniber I 8t. 


New York, mber 18, 1808. 
The Trustees direct that the usual sem-annua ridend be pala 
on all deposits entitled thereto at the enol y OUR PER 
per annum on all sums from 1, d THREE Big CENT. 
~ the — to anuary 1 
oh i drs interest, 


fro ay Bi HA KER, President. 
L. HOME HART, Secretary. Bs 


Irving Savings Institution, 
‘ 115 Chambers St., New York City. — 


The trustees of this Institution have declared interest on all. 
sums remaining on deposit during tbe t an x months end- ° 
ing December 31, 1898, at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per an- 

num on amounts from $1 to $2,000, 

J Jonmary 16th, = posits m: 
rom 








y ist. 
W. H. B. TOTTEN, 
President. 


G. BYRON LATIMER, 
Secretary. 


Manhattan Savings [nstitution 
No. 644 BROADWAY. 





New York, December 21, 1898. 
95th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest at the rate of THREE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum on all 
sums not exceeding $3,000 remaining on 
deposit during the three or six months end- 
ing on the 31st inst., payable on and after 
the third Monday in January next, 


JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


Frank G, Stites, Secretary. 
Gero. M. PEaRSALL, Asst. Secretary. 





THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK, 
8TH AVE., COR. 14TH ST. 

The trustees have ordered that the interest to be credited 
depositors Jan. 1, 1899, shall be at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM on all sums from $5 > wen. Deposits made be- 
fore Jan. 19 wiJl draw interest from Jan. 1. 

FREDERICK Bore. Rygelent, 


RUFUS H 
WILLIAM  FELSINGER, § Secretary. 





| Union Dime Savings Institution, 


BROADWAY, 32p ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest three and one-half per cent. from 
$5 to $3,000. Credited January 1st, payable 
January roth, or any time later. 


CHARLES E, SPRAGUE, President. 
GEoRGE N, BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 
Francis M, LEAKE, Secretary. 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE CQO., 
50 WALL STREET. 
New York, Jan. 8, 1899. 
EIGHTY-NINTH DIVIDEND. 
The Directors have this day declared a semi- 
THREE PER CENT.., payable on demand. 
DAVID J, BURTIS, ‘Secretary. 


annual dividend of 





